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THE APPENDIX OF THE SESSION. 


has been naturally remarked that the present Parlia- 
ment is an unconscionably long time in dying. It 
might have died last week as far as routine business is 
concerned ; but the Government, with a perseverance the 
praiseworthiness of which is perhaps not to be measured by 
the intrinsic value of the measures which they are shep- 
herding, determined to give in a full tale of sheep. The 
formal prorogation will have taken place after these words 
are written, but before they are read, and it is unlikely 
that the QuEEn’s Speech will contain much that is novel 
or surprising. The importance of the life of Parliament 
had already ceased, and the reason for the prolongation 
of that life can only be taken to be the modern delusion 
(from which neither party dares to avow itself free) that 
the business of Parliament is to add chapters to the statute- 
book—good chapters, no doubt, if possible, but at any 
rate chapters. There is something touching in the tenacity 
‘with which, at considerable personal inconvenience and 
at the cost of foregoing the most tempting opportunities 
for counts out, for the moving adjournments, and for in- 
dulgence in other Parliamentary diversions, a small but 
faithful band on both sides has defied the progress of 
time. Nothing very important has happened in or out 
of Parliament as a consequence of this devotion. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill has been passed without 
any defence by the Archbishop of CanTEersury in his 
lace in Parliament, and with the lamest possible defence 


y him in a letter to an anonymous friend, of his de-. 


plorable action in reference to it. Other Bills have been 
pushed through with such a mixture of zeal and indiscre- 
‘tion that laborious amendment of amendments has some- 
times resulted in the final dropping of the clause altogether 
as a thing unintelligible and contradictory. The action 
of some distinguished Liberal members of Parliament 
with regard to Lord Ippesteicn’s Commission has had, 
at least, the satisfactory result of showing that the 
— which passed the Irish Land Act reconsiders its 

ecision that all questions of political economy are open 
‘questions. Lord WoLsELEy’s promotion in the peerage is 
probably intended to follow the lines of a well-known and 
much lauded action of the Roman Senate in regard to 
TerenTIus Varro, and a Conservative Government has 
duly paid that deserved compliment to the valour of Lord 
WotseEtry’s troops which a Liberal Government unaccount- 
ably neglected. Sir Freperick MiLner has added another 
to the list of controversial successes which seem likely to 
make him a Parliamentary Jacon Omnium, the object of 
dread to all members who have “ committed crimes” in or 
out of that exalted sphere. There are even signs that Sir 
Ricuarp Cross has discovered that, though the assertion of 
good motives will cover the publication of obscene matter, 
at will not cover playing at abduction. 

These events, however, and others like them, though in- 
teresting enough in their way, are felt by everybody to be a 
kind of agreeable trifling. The real business of political 
life will only, it is generally admitted, begin when the 
normal business of the political year has formally ended. 
Exhausted nature may require from the chief leaders some 
such sort of rest as Mr. Gtapstone has anticipated by 
stealing a week from the actual Session itself. The 
memorable advice of Mrs. Gamp to ber friend surely applies 
to this unfair start. But the matter is too serious for any 
but very light-hearted politicians to disperse for good to 


farm and merchandize, to business and amusement ; and the 
beginning of September will probably see the work of wooing 
the new constituencies, if not in full swing, at any rate 
vigorously attacked. The habitual danger of the Con- 
servative party—the danger of listlessness, over-confidence, 
and trust in the chapter of accidents—seems, from Lord 
CuuRcHILL’s lively beginning at Canford, to be 
less than usual ; but it exists, and it may be somewhat in- 
creased by the singular anxiety and disarray which prevail 
at this moment in the Radical ranks. Look where the 
political student will he finds nothing but Radicals blaming 
each other, or attacking the late Government, or nervously, 
and without apparent confidence in their own consolation, 
reassuring themselves with the thought that Mr. GLapsTonE 
would never have retired from office if he had not meant 
to spirit himself up to a new Opposition campaign. On 
one side appear divers respectable partisans of respect- 
able Liberalism expressing themselves in regard to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S too airy programmes very much as Mr, 
GrossMitTa expresses himself at the Savoy Theatre in refer- 
ence to the flowers that bloom in the spring. On another, 
Mr. Heneace (whose personal and political freedom from 
obligation to anything aristocratic is well known) de- 
nounces the “ aristocratic ignorance,” the “ Ministerial self- 
“ sufficiency,” the “blunders” of the late Cabinet. The 
putting of the Conservatives into office seems to be more 
and more bitterly regretted every day, and robust provincial 
Liberals are to be found recording in print their melancholy 
conviction that the conduct of their chiefs resembles that of 
aman who goes away from home for months, leaving his 
house in the care of maniacs or burglars. The description of 
Lord Sauispury and his colleagues may be impolite; but 
the implied description of Mr. GLapstone and his colleagues 
is perhaps even less pleasant for the persons concerned. 

All this, however, amusing as it is, and valuable as it 
might be made by judicious electioneering use, will not of 
itself prevent the result which sensible Englishmen ought 
to fight against, the possible election of a Parliament 
pledged to nothing except to follow Mr. Giapstone, with 
an indistinct reversionary pledge of allegiance to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. It would of course be most desirable that 
this result’ should be averted by the resurrection and the 
vigorous action of the Liberal party proper, as opposed to 
the party of simple plunder and topsyturvification. Un- 
fortunately there seems little chance of this. It is quite 
certain that, if any leader of standing and ability presented 
himself, the Liberal party proper could be so reconstructed ; 
it is almost equally certain that no such leader will for the 
present present himself. Mr. Forsrer’s political principles 
are too haphazard and his action too irregular; Mr. 
Goscuen lacks political courage; the Whig colleagues who 
clung to Mr. GLapstone through this Parliament are too 
manifestly determined to play to win only, and too mani- 
festly convinced that Mr. Guiapstone is the winning card. 
No confidence can be placed in men who let themselves be 
dragged through the mud and the blood of the Irish and 
Egyptian businesses, and the puzzled Liberal may be excused 
if he does not summon up the courage in which his leaders 
are conspicuously wanting. Therefore it is that the hopes 
of the country ought to be set on a Conservative success 
pure and simple. The Conservative leaders have not done 
unmixed since their accession to power, but they 
have done little that is not good in a way. When the 
chief proof of unhallowed treaties with Mr. Pare that 
their adversaries can produce is that thirty-six hours after 
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the treaty the allies put the Government in a minority of 
fifty, sober men (whether they do or do not wish that a 
higher tone had been taken and that an apparent truce 
had not been proclaimed where there never can be a peace) 
will probably not take the charges very seriously. In 
almost all other respects the conduct and language of 
Ministers have been all that could be desired. Even if they 
had been less so, practical politics unfortunately do not 
allow of the pursuit of counsels of perfection. Some talk of 
doubtless most honourable and respectable Conservatives 
which has been heard lately is a little too suggestive of the 
famous foibles of the Covenanters. This leader must not 
be followed because he has accepted or signed the Black 
Indulgence of Mr. ParneLi; that is anathema because 
he is suspected of dallying with the Scarlet Woman of 
Socialism, or of having concealed in his tent the Accursed 
Thing of Tory Democracy, which may be the more properly 
said to be concealed inasmuch as nobody has yet discovered 
what it is. The short way with these respectably squeam- 
ish persons is the question—Do they or do they not think 
that Gladstonism and Chamberlainism are ruinous to their 
country, and do they see any possibility of fighting them 
off except by the aid of the Conservative party as at 
present constituted? That party has already done much to 
retrieve the honour of England abroad, and it has already 
given proofs of ability to manage the affairs of England at 
home. Its defeat will simply mean abroad a return to the 
helpless bearing of contemptuous dislike to which Mr. 
GLADSTONE has twice reduced us, and at home the still 
further substitution of a chaos of anarchy and class hatred 
for the ordered Constitution which England has for centuries 
enjoyed. 


LORD HOUGHTON. 


ORD HOUGHTON will be deeply mourned by a few 
‘survivors of his own generation, and he will be missed 
and regretted in a much wider circle. None of his con- 
temporaries had so wide and various an acquaintance with 
society, in which he had always mixed not only as a critical 
observer, but with the heartiest enjoyment and sympathy. 


His early ambition may perhaps have been thwarted by 
a comparative want of success in political life; and it is 
possible that Sir Ropert Peet may have made a mistake in 
not ‘introducing his brilliant follower to official life; yet it 
is not to be regretted that he was left to make an original 
and congenial career for himself. Few persons had a 
sounder judgment when circumstances required that he 
should be serious ; and the duties of an Under-Secretary 
would certainly not have been too arduous for him to 
discharge ; but he saw too many sides of every question 
to have in any case become an earnest partisan. He 
inherited from his father, who had refused Cabinet | 
office at the age of twenty-three, a remarkable com. | 
mand of language, which made him, in conjunction with 
other gifts, perhaps the best after-dinner speaker of his 
time, and which characterized his literary compositions ; but | 
he failed as a Parliamentary orator through the adoption of 
a formal and almost pompous manner which was wholly | 
foreign to his genius and his disposition. One of the most 
humorous of companions, he reserved for the House of 
Commons a curiously artificial gravity. There were poli. 
ticians enough to occupy themselves with party conflicts. 
It was the business of Miiyes to study human nature in 
its most opposite phases at home and abroad. Mr. Disraewi 
in Tancred described him under the name of “ Vavasour” 
with a friendly satire which was scarcely a caricature. It 
was literally true, though the statement was probably in- | 
tended by its author as a mere exaggeration of his wide 
range of sympathies, that Vavasour “ had dined with Louis 
“ Puitipre, and had received Lovis Buanc at dinner.” 
The catalogues of his temporary and permanent acquaint- 
anceships would have formed an almost exhaustive list 
of the most conspicuous men of action or of letters in 
Europe and America, From all he acquired the special 
kind of knowledge which he instinctively valued, and 
wherever he was placed he gave at least as much as he 
received. Many years ago a commonplace man of the | 
world who only knew him slightly, and who shared few | 
of his tastes, remarked, as others must have often said 
or thought, “ Whenever Mitnes comes into a room, | 
“everybody is in better humour with everybody else.” | 


At his own house he liked, as Disragwi said of Vavasour, | 


to collect from time to time guests of the most oppo- 
site characters and opinions, as if for the purpose of 


exercising his own peculiar power of bringing them into 

leasant intercourse. An Archbishop sometimes found 
himself sitting at dinner by the side of a zealous Radical, 
and a Positivist philosopher had the opportunity of finding 
that an orthodox Tory could make himself agreeable. 

In general society, as well as in his own house, Lord 
Hoveuton possessed in a degree which is rarely attained the 
faculty of pieasant conversation. The extraordinary range 
of his social experience furnished him with an inexhaustible 
supply of anecdote, which never degenerated into gossip. Every 
story which he told had a purpose and a point, and it was 
always seasonable and frequently illustrative, even when it 
happened to be in its literal form absolutely incredible. His 
copious stories of narrative were not, like those of some of 
his competitors, his principal qualification as a talker He 
was always ready to engage in the give-and-take play 
of conversation, and he felt keen enjoyment in the ex- 
change of wit and humour, and on fit occasions in serious 
discussion. Perhaps the greatest charm of his social inter- 
course was the joyous spirit and unfailing good humour 
which would have made a duller companion agreeable and 
popular. His gifts were cordially appreciated both by 
ordinary members of society and by remarkable persons 
who might have been thought to be separated from him 
by irreconcilable differences of intellect, of character, and 
of temperament. Lord Hoventon was the intimate friend 
and favourite associate of Bishop TarrLwatt, and his cheer- 
ful paradoxes often dissipated the moral indignation of 
CartyLte. A commentator on Mr. Frovpe’s biography 
compared not inaccurately the friendly contests of the gloomy 
prophet and the cheerful man of the world to a combat 
between the secutor and the retiarius of the Roman arena. 
Notwithstanding an occasional burst of superficial irritation, 
CarLyLe delighted in the audacious sophisms and witty 
evasions with which Lord Hovenron battled his eloquent. 
attacks. Two humorists as dissimilar to another as they 
were unlike the rest of the world could not be more equally 
matched. There were probably some serious and unimagi- 
native judgments to which perpetual versatility and multi- 
form irony failed to approve themselves; but candid 
observers, who felt an imperfect sympathy with Lord 
Hoveuton, might have satisfied themselves that his reputa- 
tion was well deserved when they saw that he was valued 
by his friends almost in the proportion of their respective 
opportunities of understanding his character. 


Cosmopolitan facility often indicates shallowness of 
feeling; but Lord Hovanton was the warmest and most 
tenacious of friends. To the last he carefully cultivated 
the intercourse of his few remaining College friends, and 
he retained the other attachments which he had formed in 
the various stages of his career. A few weeks before his 


death he attended, in accordance with his annual custom, 


the dinner of a Society to which be had belonged when he 
was an undergraduate, as some of the actual members are at- 
present. His interest on such occasions was not merely the 
natural desire of a veteran to revive the associations of his. 
youth. He felt a real pleasure in becoming acquainted with 
his remote successors after the lapse of many academic 
generations, and they were probably surprised at the gaiety 
and freshness which were scarcely impaired by the lapse of 
more than seventy years. In all relations of life he was 
unaffectedly and warmly sympathetic. No one could be 
more exewpt from the pretension of austerity, and it was 
not unfrequently his pleasure to assume an attitude of even 
excessive tolerance ; but, if WorpsworTH was right in 
defining “ the best portions of a good man’s life” as con- 
sisting of 

His little nameless, unremembered acts 

Of love and kindness, 


Lord Hoventon need not have feared comparison with the 
most pretentious philanthropists. He never made the general 
demands of society which he recognized more fully than 
others an excuse for slighting any claim on his attention 
which might be justly preferred on special grounds, even by 
those who might be considered as dull or obscure. Scareely 
any one even in the course of fifty years has performed so 
many acts of personal kindness. A poor Scotch versifier 
many years ago recorded in a posthumous memoir his 
gratitude to the popular and prosperous gentleman who was 
in the habit of bringing him privately delicacies from his 
own table. Many similar anecdotes have been repeated by 
objects of his beneficence, and more remain untold. His, 
kindly notice of young aspirants to social or literary success, 
where there could be no question of pecuniary assistance, 
is probably still remembered in their maturer life. 
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Hoveuton’s writings in prose and verse have been justly ap- 
preciated. He was a genuine, though not a great or ambitious, 
poet ; and his prose style was, as has been the case with many 
minor poets, singularly accurate and ful. Perhaps 
the greatest advantage which he derived from his literary 
accomplishments was the cultivation of his faculty for ap- 
preciating others. It was at least a good excuse for pro- 
moting the reputation of a younger author that the critic 
t. 


This is not a suitable occasion for referring to the harm- 
less foibles which were compatible with abundant gifts and 
with many genial virtues. Lord Hovcarton was a “ fanfaron,” 
not of vices, but of paradoxical fallacies, which seldom de- 
ceived himself. Like other genuine humorists,he had some 
mannerisms, which irritated and misled strangers and dull 
observers. One of his half-conscious peculiarities was a 
habit of propounding, in a tone of earnest conviction, any 
odd nesiie which had for the moment passed across his 
fancy. Stupid hearers took his offhand utterances for his 
real opinions, and resented the intellectual vivacity which 
found it impossible to rest in commonplaces and truisms. 
Like Tennyson’s Unysses, he enjoyed all things greatly, 
though it may be hoped that he had no sufferings beyond 
the common incidents of humanity. It is certain that he 
drained life to the lees, and, if he could have chosen his own 
destiny, he would have wished for the end which is now 
Jamented by his friends. 


HOUSING THE WORKING CLASSES. 


HE debates on the Bill entitled an Act to Amend the | 
Law relating to Dwellings of the Working Classes have 

been excellently calculated to illustrate the inconveniences 
of legislating in a thin and hurried House at the fag end of 
the Session. It has never been thought a satisfactory way 
of doing work, and under existing circumstances is less 
likely to be so than usual. As Mr. Jesse Cotiines justly 
observed, the Bill would have been left over to another 
Session if a general election were not right ahead. As much 
might be said with equal truth of the half-dozen other 
measures which have been running abreast for the last three 
weeks, but the observation is particularly apt as regards 
this one. It has been pushed on by Ministers, leaders of 
the Opposition, and independent members in the face of a 
growing resistance in a way which is at least consistent 
with the theory that they are more concerned to please 
the new electorate than to pass a good measure. Whatever 
the motives of members may be, the debates have been 
what might be expected under the stress of hurry and 
confusion. There has been much more marking of time 
than real discussion. The debate on the second reading ran 
over into the Committee, and from first to last it consisted 
of assertions or denials of two propositions. Members got 
up and opposed the Bill on the ground that it is Socialistic. 


Other members supported it enthusiastically for the very 
same reason. Sir R. Cross argued that this could not be 
the case because the Bill contained nothing which had not 

been recommended by the Royal Commission, and, as he | 
appeared to maintain, such a body could not possibly propose 

anything of a Socialistic character. Mr. Arnotp, Mr. 

Picton, and others were indignant with the Bill because, 

although it is to benefit working-men, it will produce its 

most immediate effect in the capital. From their point of 

view the gift of the prison sites to London, even ata price, is 

somewhat of the nature of a robbery of the rest of the 
country. It would be more than rash to say that they were | 
answered at all. Nobody stopped to inquire to what extent — 
the State ought to or can remedy the evils of overcrowding, | 
or how far this Bill will effect its avowed object. The busi- 
ness management of the Bill was on a level with the dis- 
enssion of its principle. The acceptance and rejection of 
Mr. L. Srantey’s amendment was the sort of incident which 
could only have happened in a House which was too 
hurried, or too tired, or left too completely without direc- 
tion to have clearness of head enough to see where it was 
going. This amendment to the third clause, which provides 
for the sale of prison sites to the Board of Works, was to 
the effect that the School Board should have a ies of 
right of pre-emption if it seemed advisable to build schools, 
When Mr. Tomurnson proposed to add “or any other public 


“elementary school,” his addition was accepted by a majority 
of more than two to one. Then it was discovered that this 


addition would have the effect of subsidizing denominational , 


schools, or at least that Mr, Cotiines and others thought so. 
As soon as this burning question was broached, the House 
discovered that it was tened by obstruction, and to 
avoid that danger gave up the whole amendment amid some 
laughter. Some of the confusion of these two nights may 
have been due to Sir R. Cross’s conception of the duties of a 
Minister in charge of a non-contentious Bill. He seemed per- 
fectly open to suggestions from all sides, and equally ready 
to accept or reject anything and everything. Sir R. Cross 
might vars answer any criticism on this point by saying 
that a Minister of a Government which is in a minority 
who has to carry a non-contentious Bill must needs give 
the House its head. The moralist, again, might rejoin that 
if the business of the House of Commons is to pass good 
Bills, no attempt to legislate should be made when super- 
ficiality and confusion are inevitable. 


It was agreed on both sides of the House that the Bill is 
only a little one ; but then, small as it is, it contains some- 
thing very pleasing to Mr. Jesse Cotiinas and propor- 
tionately offensive to Mr. A. Grey. No fault was found on 
either side with the majority of its clauses. They do not 
aim at doing more than renew and enforce the provisions of 
existing Acts. Whatever fault isto be found with the novel- 
ties of the Bill, nobody can object to seeing something done 
to put a stop to the present system, or nosystem, of divided 
responsibility which allows Vestries and Local Boards to 
call on one another to remove a nuisance, and supplies each 
with an Act of Parliament to justify it in doing nothing. 
The contentious parts of the Bill are contained in the third 
and the thirteenth clause. By this last, as it originally 
stood, it was declared that every unfurnished house or part 
of one must be in a state fit for human habitation when let, 
and a right to recover damages for any injury received in 
consequence of a breach of this implied contract was given 
to the tenant. It was supposed that this clause would be 
more stoutly opposed than any other in the Bill; for, 
whether or not it is desirable to create this implied contract, 
there can be no doubt that the words as they originally stood 
applied to very much more than the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes. Clause 13, however, caused very little trouble. 
Sir Ricnarp Cross gave up the preamble, and accepted 
amendments modifying the body of the clause. As it now 
stands, it applies only to small houses and within limita- 
tions. The responsibility of the landlord is not to extend 
beyond the beginning of the holding. The Lords have 
gone a step further in modifying this part of the Bill by 
striking out an amendment which prohibited freedom of 
contract between landlord and tenant, and Sir Ricwarp 
Cross accepted the correction. The real fight was over 
the third clause, which gives Government power to sell 
the sites of certain London prisons to be used for the pur- 
pose of raising workman’s dwellings. On the face of it 
this seems a harmless and necessary provision. The prisons 
are to be removed, and the space thus left free can- 
not be better used than in relieving the overcrowding of 
London. But, though the intentions of the framers of 
the clause were excellent, the means they had chosen were 
open to various and obvious objections. The only stipula- 


| tion made as to the price to be got for the land was that it 


should not be less than what it had cost when first bought 
for the purpose of building prisons there. As a matter of 
course, the land is now worth far more in the market than 
it was when Millbank, Pentonville, and Coldbath Fields 
were built, and therefore there must be a heavy loss on the 
difference between the two prices. The Government was, 
in fact, going to make a present of the “unearned in- 
“ crement ” to the working-classof London, The opposition 
which a scheme of this kind was likely to meet was easily 
foreseen, and so was the support. Mr, A. Grey insisted 
over and over again on the dangerous character of the pre- 
cedent, and Messrs. CoLiincs and Broapnuurst enforced his 
argument by accepting the clause with delight as a promise 
of much greater things. Mr. A. Annoy and Mr. Picton 
ohjected to the clause on what may be called the principle of 
the dog in the manger. They do not like to see a gift made 
to the workmen of London alone, and profess to see in it signs 
of a great scheme of patronage and bribery. The position of 
a Conservative Ministry in the face of such opposition, and 
under the infliction of such support, must have been far 
from agreeable. To be reproached for Socialism by Mr. A. 
Grey, and effusively patted on the back by Mr. J. Cottines 
for the same reason, must have been a complication of 
discomfort. Sir Ricuarp Cross escaped from it by amend- 
ing the clause to the effect that the price of the land is to be 
fixed by an arbitrator with due regard to the purpose for 
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which the buildings to be raised on it are designed. In 
other words, the arbitrator is to remember that the houses 
to be built on the vacated sites are to be let cheap, and 
must fix his price accordingly. 

There can be no doubt that this clause, even in its modi- 
fied form, is open to the criticisms of orthodox economists. 
Mr. A. Grey’s contention that it confers a subsidy on a part 
of the community is unanswerable. It is equally obvious 
that, if London workmen are to be supplied with decent 
lodgings at less than the market value, the same advan- 
tage cannot long be refused to the same class elsewhere. 
Some of the incidental criticisms made in the House and 
out of it are well worthy of attention. There can be no 
doubt for one thing that the erection of too cheap dwellings 
in London would have the effect of greatly stimulating im- 
migration from the country, and so tend to aggravate those 
very evils of overcrowding which it is proposed to correct. 
To these criticisms it is useless to answer that the Bill is 
both small and sufficient. Legislation of this kind cannot 
stop where it is now, and it is equally dangerous and foolish 
to try one temporary expedient after another, and leave the 
great evil untouched. The only valid argument in favour 
of legislating on the subject at all is that it is a perfectly 
legitimate use of the powers of the State to provide that no 
part of the community shall live under conditions which 
are necessarily unhealthy and degrading. If this cannot 
be done without taxing the community, then it may as 
fairly be taxed for the purpose as for the support of the 
destitute or for national defence ; but this has not yet 
been proved. At present the overcrowding of London is 
largely due to the system of taxation which has en- 
couraged or compelled builders to cover the whole south- 
east and east of London with diminutive houses. An 
immense amount of ground has been wasted hitherto, but 
there is no reason why it should not be better used in the 
future. The fault of the present Bill is that it does not 
even attempt to deal with this difficulty. It gives a small 
dole to a part of a class, and sets an example of what is 
called Socialism; but it will do very little to remedy the 
great evil. Under the circumstances this was inevitable. A 
Bill which was brought in at the last moment, and could 
pass only by being very limited and very full of compromises, 
was destined to be almost wholly futile. 


EGYPT. 


+ hig proceedings on Wednesday afternoon in reference to 
the vote of thanks to the troops who have served in 
the Soudan campaign were of a kind which, even in compa- 
ratively evil days, always brings out the best side of English 
public life. The peculiar character of Lord Sauispury’s 
oratory—its almost phenomenal absence of gush, accompa- 
nied by an equal absence of dryness or woodenness—has 
seldom displayed itself to better advantage than on an 
occasion where exaggeration is peculiarly easy, and where 
coming short of the public estimate of what is due is 
peculiarly dangerous. e CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer, 
not for the first time during his brief leadership of the 
Lower House, did justice to the anticipations of those 
who held that he could easily, if he chose, surpass his 

rformances in less distinguished posts. It was doubt- 
ess hard on Lord Carrincton to have to return the ball 
to Lord Satispury in the House of Lords. But neither 
Lord Granvitte nor Lord Dersy, who, from position and 
late tenure of office, might have been expected to fulfil the 
duty, was present; their absence being paralleled in the 
House of Commons by the absence of “a greater than 
“ either,” as Mr. Georce Russet, possibly ignorant that 
the phrase has a somewhat different association, calls Mr. 
Guapstone. In the circumstances, Lord Carrincton dis- 
charged a difficult duty very simply, modestly, and well. 
From Lord Hartincton in the other House more was to 
be expected and more was received. Had the occasion been 
one for carping, a malicious observer might have said that 
the late Secretary for War would have done more wisely 
not to express quite so vividly his satisfaction at the ab- 
stinence of his opponents from those contentious topics the 
introduction of which would have been so terribly incon- 
venient to himself. And it might be possible to detect in the 
very flattering remarks ascribed by him to Count MottKe 
a slight under-flavour of irony. But this is quite unneces- 


' sary. Lord Hartineton, though he cannot but bear the 


blame of the shameful errors which made the Soudan ex- 
pedition useless, has alone of his colleagues had the grace to 


show in his place in Parliament a sense of their shame ; and 
the feeling with which a very unemotional person has more 
than once announced the results of Mr. Guapstonr’s policy 
deserves to be counted in his favour, so far at least as to 
banish any unpleasant remembrance of the proverb about 
the prophets and their sepulchres. The proposers of the 
vote in both Houses were happily free from even the possi- 
bility of such a remembrance applying to them; and, 
though their abstinence from allusion to the fact was, of 
course, a mere matter of duty and routine decency, it could 
hardly seem other than magnanimous. 

Lord Sautspury’s unvarnished but exemplary encomium 
on the qualities of the English soldier has received in its turn 
deserved praise from enemies as well as friends, and there 
can be no doubt that it is thoroughly justified by the events 
of the last year. There is also no doubt that it is per- 
fectly reasonable to ask that the qualities of endurance 
thus eulogized shall not, as in the case of the unfortunate 
garrison of Souakim, be put to any unnecessary test. It is 

ractically admitted now that the last proceedings of the 
Tate Government made action in the Soudan for the moment 
impossible. Theretreat from Dongola, and the breaking up 
of General Granawm’s force, took out, so to say, the linch-pins, 
and spiked the guns, of the force, and a new beginning is 
necessary before anything can be done. It is also recognized, 
though political prudery seems to prevent its being openly 
avowed on either side, that the fresh beginning can hardly 
be made until the constituencies have declared whether the 
English god Terminus is to go on advancing, or whether he 
is, once for all, to begin the process of drawing back his foot. 
The troops at Souakim do not seem to be necessary to assist 
or to be able in any way to assist the efforts which Ras 
Atouta and his Abyssinians are making, under the in- 
stigation of the English Government, to relieve Kassala. 
They are more than are wanted to hold the place itself, 
which can be (for the hot season, at any rate) perfectly wel? 
held by Egyptians, with the aid of a small European force 
afloat. To waste such material—material of which we 
have far less than we want, and which may any day be 
urgently required elsewhere, and not so very far off—is 
surely a grievous mistake. Enteric fever and the other 
amenities of Souakim life must, of course, be faced, like Arab 
spears and bullets, if there is anything to be got by it. But 
no one seems to have succeeded in showing that at the 
present moment there is anything to be got by it. In 
one case only, the case of a possible discouragement to the 
Abyssinians and a possible rallying of the tribes against 
Kassala, if the garrison of Souakim was further weakened, 
does its retention at its present strength seem defensible. 


As for the general policy of England towards Egypt, no 
part of the action and language of the present Ministry is 
more encouraging or has hitherto been more successful. If 
they had nothing to show but the reiterated protests of the 
CuanceELtor of the ExcHequer against the notion of fixing 
a time for England’s evacuation of the country, they would 
have done enough. As has been repeatedly pointed out, the 
central weakness, where all was weak, of the policy of the 
late Government lay exactly here. They once, as every one 
remembers, without European pressure or anything to excuse 
them, had the astounding folly to express a hope that a 
certain number of months would see the term of their occu- 
pation. They consistently and at every opportunity, or at. 
no opportunity at all, declared their earnest desire to be out 
of the place. The whole of their action was the action of 
men who were saying to themselves, if not out loud, “ When 
“ will this be over?”—of men looking at the door, edging 
towards it, pining for their hats and coats. The natural con- 
sequences followed. The Egyptians themselves declined to 
deal with self-described “ temporaries ” as if they were per- 
manencies, and the European Powers proceeded, partly 
with a view to establishing their own hold on the country, 
partly as a convenient process for working out other pur- 
poses, to utilize this anxiety to depart. The language of 
the present Government has been exactly contrary. They 
have been faithful to their obligations, and have duly re- 
cognized those rights of other Powers which (it seems to 
be forgotten in some quarters) Mr. Giapstong, for the 
most part, created, but which are none the less binding on 
the nation since, unfortunately for itself, it allowed Mr. 
GtapsTonE to represent it. But Sir Hicks- 
Beacu twice and distinctly has expressed his conviction 
of the unwisdom of advertising the date of packing up, 
of assuring the Egyptians that, if they can hold out against 
English reforms a little time, it is all right, because England 
is going away, and of similar suicidal declarations, Sir 
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H. Drummonp-Wo trr’s mission must be through, of 
course, before more definite steps can be taken ; and here, 


as everywhere, the ultima ratio rests simply with the 
English constituencies. If they choose to return to the 
guidance of those who wasted the blood and the money of 
the Soudan campaign, who abandoned Gorpon to his fate, 
who lost Khartoum, who gave liens on Egypt to foreign 
Powers, who blundered and hesitated and “ backed down” 
in an unceasing and scarcely varied round of the three 
occupations, they can, of course, do so, and then Egypt will 
return to the condition in which it was in a short time 
ago. There may not be anything to call for an immediate 
expenditure of money equal to that which has been recently 
expended ; there may not be an occasion for failure such as 
that which has just terminated so creditably to the soldier 
and with such infinite discredit to his civil masters and 
governors. But the policy will be, in greater details or less, 
the same and the result thesame. If, on the other hand, they 
send the present Government to a longer and stronger tenure 
of power, there is fair reason to hope that the troubles of 

t will be settled as much to the advantage of Egypt 
and of England as the events of the last three years have 
made possible. At any rate, the present Government have 
shown every sign of knowing the facts, of facing them, and 
of having some idea how to grapple with them. From first 
to last the late Government gave no sign except of being 
ignorant of the facts, of refusing to face them, and, when 
forcibly brought face to face with them, of having no desire 
or no ability to grasp them at all. 


A STATESMAN OF YESTERDAY. 


ORD HALIFAX was one of the last survivors of a 
valuable class of statesmen. Some notices of his life 
contain sarcastic references to the accidental circumstance 
which first introduced him to office. It was scarcely worth 
while to revive after fifty years the taunts which were pro- 
voked by the late Lord Grey’s supposed favouritism to his 
own relatives and connexions. Mr. Cuartes Woop was 
one of four Ministers of more than ordinary ability who 
were chosen as subordinate colleagues by the head of the 
family. Mr. Ex.ice, a veteran and sagacious Whig, then 
unequalled in the arts of Parliamentary and electioneering 
management, would probably have become Patronage Secre- 
tary of the Treasury even if he had not been Lord Grey's 
brother-in-law. A Prime Minister who has an eldest son of 
unusual capacity and promise has a perfect right to make 
him an Under-Secretary of State. Lord Howick, now Lord 
Grey, who was from his entrance into public life a con- 
sistent supporter of Free-trade, has since had many oppor- 
tunities of justifying his early and modest promotion. Sir 
GerorcE GREY, a cousin of the Prime Minister, was after- 
wards one of the best Home Secretaries of his time; and he 
held other high offices with credit long after the retirement 
of his first patron. There could be no reason why Lord 


Grey should not employ as Private Secretary a double first | 


classman of Oxford and a rising member of the House of 
Commons who happened to be his own son-in-law. It was 
not till the close of the struggle on the Reform Bill that 
Mr. Woop became Secretary of the Treasury. He also ac- 
quired useful experience as Secretary of the Admiralty before 
he was admitted in due course into the Cabinet. He paid 
a tribute to the claims of the Grey family by resigning 
with Lord Howick and Sir Grorce Grey during the latter 
oy of the MeLpourne Administration. After that time 

e exercised the independence which he had fully earned ; 
and for many years, as often as his party was in power, he 
was regarded as an indispensable member of the Cabinet. 
He sat in the House of Commons for forty years, and he 
held office for more than three-fourths of the whole time, 
in addition to four years during which he was Privy Seal 
after his elevation to the House of Lords. 

Lord Ha.irax was an accomplished and sound economist, 
though as Chancellor of the Exchequer he showed little 
capacity for overcoming unusual financial difficulties. In 
the Committee which originated the Bank Restriction 
Act his activity and influence were only second to those of 
Sir Ropert Peet ; and long afterwards he dealt ably and 
successfully with the complications of Indian finance. He 
was at least equal to any of his immediate predecessors and 
successors in the conduct of the ‘Admiralt , and as first 
Secretary of State for India he added to his reputation, 


uestion was so important that the Cabinet must share the 
discredit of having transferred the European troops of the 
Company to the service of the Crown without obtaining 
their consent, which might easily have been secured by the 
offer of a reasonable bounty. The present system of native 
education was founded by Sir C. Woop, and the relations of 
the Secretary of State to his Council were settled by his 
decisive action. Though he never acquired the reputation 
for administrative skill which belonged to Sir James GRaHAM 
more conspicuously than to any of his contemporaries, he 
was throughout his career on a level with the requirements 
of his various offices, Many commentators on his life and 
character have naturally remarked on his want of oratorical 
gifts. He was enabled to maintain his position by his ex- 
perience and his knowledge of business, though he had no 
claim to the moral authority of Lord Atrnorr. He might 
be better compared with Sir G. Lewis, or with the present 
Lord Nortusrook, whose career has thus far not been un- 
like his own, It is justly remarked that Sir C. Woon’s 
weight in the House of Commons was beyond proportion 
greater than any influence which he exercised in the country. 
A wise and self-respecting statesman would not deprecate 
the contrast. Colleagues in office and in Parliament are 
the best judges of a Minister’s knowledge and of his public 
services, while the outside multitude applauds fluent senti- 
mentality even when it is dissociated from knowledge of 
human nature, and from the intellectual vigour which 
despises cant. The qualities of a popular demagogue are 
seldom admired by his social and official equals. If the 
secret history of modern Cabinets hereafter becomes known, 
it will be found that the opinions of their members and of 
Parliamentary allies and opponents have but rarely coin- 
cided with the preferences of the mob, Even the trans- 
cendent ability of Mr. Guapstone failed to command a 
following in the uncongenial Cabinet of Lord Patmerston. 
Lord Hatirax, when from time to time he forfeited the 
support of the House of Commons, could not, if he would, 
have appealed in modern fashion to the paramount autho- 
rity of the mob. His solid services and his large ac- 
quaintance with affairs would not have been appreciated 
on a Radical platform. 


His politics may be simply and accurately defined as 
those of his party. He never hurried in front, and he never 
lagged behind. There is no doubt that his opinions were 
thoroughly sincere, for it was his good fortune to be born 
and bred a Whig, and to engage in public life when for the 
first time in many years Whig doctrines were about to enter 
on a long course of triumph. Lord Hatirax was a loyal and 
thoroughly sympathetic follower of Lord Joun Russk.1, con- 
tent to leave further Parliamentary reform in abeyance till 
it suited his chief to reproduce his disused political instru- 
ment, and willing to extend the suffrage when it was thought 
probable that the Whig leader would profit by a change. 
An enlightened advocate of Free-trade, he nevertheless 
thought that the case of the Corn-laws was exceptional, even: 
when his brother-in-law, Lord Howick, steadily maintained 
the expediency of abolishing the duty. Simultaneously 
with the rest of the party, Sir Caartes Woop was con- 
verted to the intermediate theory of a fixed duty, and when 
his chief at last sent in his adhesion to the Corn Law: 


League, his faithful follower was perhaps not sorry to share- 


in a timely and gainful conversion. It was truly said at 
the time that Lord Jonn Russext declared against the Corn- 
laws when nothing else could have brought him into office, 
and Sir Ropert Peet when nothing else could have turned 
him out. Sir C. Woop would in no case have anticipated. 
his leader ; but he was ready to execute the same seasonable 
evolution. Asa logical reasoner, he was probably glad to 
give effect to opinions which he sincerely entertained by 
carrying through the House of Commons the repeal of the’ 
Navigation-laws and the equalization of the sugar duties. 
In debates on such subjects, if he was not persuasive, he 
had the merit of possessing a grasp of sound principles and 
a thorough knowledge of details. Mr. Disrag.it not un- 
frequently tried to hold him up to ridicule as a tiresome and 
ineffective speaker; but the Tory chief took care not to 
grapple on special points with a master of the facts and 
figures which he himself seldom taken the trouble to 
understand. Although the leader of the Opposition and the 
steadiest and most industrious member of the Whig 
| Ministry had sometimes engaged in personal and angry 
conflict, they learned to respect one another on account of 
| their widely dissimilar gifts. Sir C. Woop never indulged 


bees og he was largely responsible for the dangerous blunder | in paradoxes, but he must have discovered that they some- 
w. 


nearly resulted in a second Indian 


utiny. The | times form useful weapons in the hands of a man of genius. 
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They would both have shrunk with instinctive repugnance 
from some of the latest discussions in which the present 
House of Commons has found unsavoury occupation. 

It has been said that Lord Hazirax came in on the 
flowing tide of economic Liberalism. Throughout his active 
career he was without fault and almost without merit of his 
own on the winning side; but it was not by accident that 
he was always an active and useful member of his party. 
It perhaps never occurred to him that, when obsolete abuses 

been removed, the machinery of popular agitation was 
likely to be directed against the institutions of the country. 
He and his friends ridiculed the prophecies of the alarmists 
who saw in the Reform Bill the commencement of a pro- 
cess of destruction which would only exhaust itself when it 
had produced a universal level. If he watched political 
events during the retirement of his later years he must have 
found that, like some interpreters of prophecy, WELLINGTON 
and PereL, though they had miscalculated dates, had never- 
thtless been justified in their apprehensions and their warn- 
ings. Even if the future had then heen laid bare, the 
Whigs of the class to which Lord Hatirax belonged might 
plausibly have contended that it was useless and imprac- 
ticable to legislate for more than half a century in advance. 
It is possible that a prolongation of Tory rule might have 
aggravated or accelerated the catastrophe to which Whig 
legislation gra‘lually and unconsciously tended. If it were 
desirable or possible to examine Lord Ha.rirax’s speeches 
on Reform, they would probably not be more shallow 
than those of hiscontemporaries. He could not foresee the 
intrusion of Socialist heresies into political controversy. 
One of his earliest colleagues happily still publishes on 
suitable occasions well-reasoned protests against the in- 
novations of ill-advised philanthropists, The same number 
of the Times contained the obituary notice of Lord 
Hauirax, and a forcible criticism of the Bill for housing 
the poor, in which Lord Grey complains that the pre- 
sent Parliament has shown uniform disregard for eco- 
nomic principle. Lord Hatirax must have concurred 
in the policy of Mr. Guapstonr’s first Irish Land Bill. 
He had ceased to hold office, or to take an active share 
in politics before the second was introduced. It cannot 
be known whether his lifelong loyalty to his party would 
_ have overpowered the indignant surprise which he would 
have felt if one of his colleagues in a Liberal Cabinet 
had to bribe the poor by holding the rich to 
ransom. He was fortunate in the generation to which he 
belonged, and in his position as an active and influential 
member of the Whig aristocracy. He shared in the whole- 
some tastes and occupations of his class, Soon after the 
defeat of Mr. Guapstone’s Government in 1874, Lord 
GRANVILLE, in a good-natured and humorous speech, pro- 
tested against a belief, which he said was commonly enter- 
tained, that the Liberal Ministers were, in their individual 
capacity, cockneys and milksops. In disproofof the alleged 
suspicion, he offered to back the oldest and the youngest 
members of the late Cabinet to ride to hounds across 
country against any two competitors of their respective ages. 
Lord Hauirax, who was then seventy-four, was to be the 
senior representative of his party if the challenge had been 
accepted. The other was Lord Hartincton, who is still 
fortunately in the full vigour of life. 


NEWS INDEED! 


has long been well known that for real good exciting 

news one must look to the London Correspondent of 
country papers. He knows far better what is happening 
than any mere ordinary dweller in what Mr. GLapsToNE 
calls the Metropolis. He is as well acquainted as feu 
Arcuer in Pendennis with dukes and deans, their deeds 
and misdeeds. Therefore have Society journals been or- 
ganized on the principle of publishing London correspond- 
ence in London; for why should the countryfolk have all 
the cream of the latest intelligence? Concerning this a 
parallel or anecdote may here be in place. There was once 
a plain cook, who left her place in London because she was 
plain, and who sought plain living and high preach- 
in a remote country nage. iere she informed 
who would listen to her that the last day and crack 
doom were imminent, and would arrive punctually 
at the end of the month. “They know all about it in 
“town,” said this plain-spoken cook, “but you have not 
“ heard .of it yet in the country.” She was, as it were, 
the London Correspondent of the district to which she re- 


treated, and was only discredited in local opinion by the 
non-fulfilment of her predictions. The London Corre- 
spondent of country papers is never found out, because 
scandals succeed each other so rapidly, and resemble each 
other so little, that his rural readers have opportunity to 
forget his little blunders. So clever has he become, and so 
free of speech, that he may publish little calumnies in the 
country journal of which he is Correspondent, and then 
quote himself in the respectable publication which he edits 
at home. Such are among the ways of the London Corre- 
spondent. His fancy is so inventive that he is never at a 
loss (as many poor penmen are at present) for topics; but 
he boldly traduces the climate if he has no peccant Cabinet 
Minister to spy upon, and patches up the most baseless 
accusations against the weather. Perhaps, on the whole, this 
“lay” is more harmless than the garbage of our modern 
delatores. It may be made startling enough if “the lying 
“spirit” which Mr. CuamMBerLAIN has borrowed from Mr. 
Bricut be sufficiently ingenious. But calumnies against 
the weather can only be published with safety and success 
in journals printed at a considerable distance from London. 
Even in Shields and Newcastle-on-Tyne people would soon 
find out a Correspondent if he maintained that the rst of 
August was marked by a prodigious snow fall, that the 
Thames could be crossed by waggons at London Bridge, 
and that several trains were snowed up in the Metropolitan 
Railway. If he corresponds with a Canadian journal, how- 
ever, the omniscient London scribe may invent with “a 
“ free hand,” to use that detestable slang. A student of 
the Zoronto Mail cuts from that doubtless “ high-class” 
journal and sends to the Standard the following elegant 
extract :—“ London, July 26.—A fearful wave of heat now 
“ extends over the whole of the United Kingdom. In this 
“ city the effect of the long spell of torrid weather is ap- 
“ palling. Every one is more or less affected. Children 
“ are dying by hundreds. Scores of men are prostrate by 
“ sunstroke each day, and the roadways are often blocked 
“ by horses suddenly falling dead. A new terror is added 
“ by the prevalence of hydrophobia. The streets are abso- 
“ lutely unsafe, owing to the number of mad dogs running 
“ at large, and many persons who never carried weapons are 
“ now buying revolvers.” 

This amazing rubbish is not even founded on fact. The 
weather is not, and has not been save for a very few days, 
worthy even of the American expression “a heated term ” ; 
mad dogs, if they exist, are probably engaged solely in 
newspaper correspondence, and, if any one buys a revolver, 
it is only for the purpose of meeting interviewers on equal 
terms. We do not find the streets obstructed by piles and 
pyramids of the victims of sunstroke; in fact, the dwellers 
in Toronto and the readers of the Toronto Mail have had 
too much for their money. Where, they may ask, is this 
kind of thing to stop? They may read in the next number 
of the Mail :— 

“London, August 13.—The climate has suddenly become 
“ excessively cold, and the police are busily salting the snow 
“im the streets, so as to make slides in the old English 
“ fashion. 

“ Drury Lane has opened for pantomime; the piece, 
“ Little Robin Hood, is from the pen of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
“who himself creates the exacting réle of Rosin Hoop, 
“ afterwards Clown. 

‘Tn accordance with enstom,a new Lord Mayor has been 
“ elected, and the choice has fallen on Archdeacon Farrar, 
“ who will read himself in, as usual, at St. Paul’s, on All 
‘‘ Saints’ Day, which has been hurried on in consequence of 
“ the unseasonable weather.” 

If these remarks on current topics were dated from 
Colney Hatch, instead of from London, they would be less 
likely to mislead the guileless natives of Toronto. 


DISSENTING TOLERANCE, 


C is seldom that the attacks of the enemies of the Church 
of England so completely recoil on the assailants as in 
the case of the recent action of Dr. ALLon in reference to 
the Hospital Sunday Fund. Churchmen often do not care 
to carry the warfare into the enemy’s camp. They at least 
can afford to be tolerant, But here the challenge has been 
promptly taken up by the people most nearly concerned, Dr. 
ALLON, at the meeting of the Council of the Fund, objected, 
if we may trust the reports in the daily papers, to the pay- 
ment of 1,293/. 15s. to University College Hospital. He 
grounded this objection on a very vague question, Had the 
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Distribution Committee, he asked, “ made inquiries concern- 
“ ing certain allegations that had been made with respect to 
“ the nursing staff of that hospital?” A little further on in 
the reports we read that Dr. ALLon withdrew “his resolv- 
“ tion,” which goes to show that he did more than merely ask 
a question. Before that point in the proceedings was reached, 
however, the whole offence of the Hospital Committee had 
been detailed tothe meeting. University College Hospital, it 
seems, transgresses the delicately tolerant feelings of such con- 
scientious Dissenters as Dr. ALLoNn by employing to super- 
intend, and indeed provide, its nursing staff an association 
of ladies whose members belong to the Church of England. 
Would Dr. Aton have objected if they had belonged to 
the Primitive Methodists, or the Bible Christians, or to the 
particular sect or denomination which has the honour to 
reckon Dr, ALLon himself among its members ? This is by the 
way ; the real question before the meeting seemed to be how 
far these ladies influenced the choice of the nurses; and it 
is to a certain degree unsatisfactory to find that one or two 
clergymen of the Church who were present at the meeting 
took an apologetic line in dealing with the question. The 
case of University College Hospital required no apology. Had 
Dr. AuLon’s particular sect furnished the nurses, would Dr, 
ALLOoN have apologized? We trow not. But whether or no, 
all such cobwebs were swept away in a vigorous and, in some 
respects, unexpected letter from the Dean of MaNncHEsTER, 
which appeared in the Times of Monday, August 3. 

Dean Oaxk.ey did not spare the feelings of his “old and 
“valued friend, Dr. Auton.” Endorsing the opinion of a 
sensible leading article in the 7imes of the previous Satur- 
day, he allowed that it is natural for nursing to fall into the 
bands of sisterhoods, and inevitable that sisterhoods should 
affiliate themselves to some definite religious communion ; 
and he went on to point out to Dr. ALton and his friends 
that they should, first, “ for whatever reasons may occur to 
“them,” memorialize the Hospital Committee to employ 
either no sisterhood or a different one; and, secondly, 
“to form an unsectarian sisterhood for the purpose, 
“an enterprise which would be watched with interest.” 
This is really hitting his old and valued friend very hard. 
It is, in fact, reducing Dr. Atuon’s arguments to ab- 
surdity. The Dean knows perfectly well both that Dr. 
ALLon and his associates would, if they could, prevent Uni- 
versity College Hospital from employing any sisterhood, and 
also that they are wholly incapable of offering the Com- 
mittee an unsectarian association to provide nurses. In 
short, Dr. OAKLEY makes it difficult for “ his valued friend ” 
to get out of the corner into which he is driven without 
acknowledging either that his motion at the Mansion House 
meeting was meaningless, and merely made for party pur- 
poses, or that it was purely sectarian and intolerant. We 
need not, however, press his arguments so far, because in 
the very same paper, and, indeed, immediately under Dr. 
OakLEy’s letter, is one from Dr. ALLon, in which, after pro- 
fessing to be “intolerant of intolerance,” he speaks of his 
proposal to deprive University College Hospital of its share 
for the year as “a request for an inquiry.” He goes on to 
notice another part of the report, and of the very just re- 
marks of the 7imes on his unworthy attempt to deprive 
University College Hospital of its share of the fund; and 
reiterates the same defence or, more properly, disclaimer. 
Unfortunately, his memory fails him at this point. He 
makes an unfortunate assertion—“ beyond this not unreason- 
“ able request for inquiry I did not go.” Yet in the para- 
graph before he more or Jess directly acknowledges that he 
first moved the withdrawal of the grant altogether, and 
then that it should be suspended pending his proposed 
inquiry. This is, of course, no question of the accuracy or 
fulness of a report; it is Dr. ALLon’s account of his own 
conduct. It is hardly worth while to give more time to 
his letter, especially as the greater part of Dean OAKLEY’s 
is still unnoticed. Leaving his “ valued friend” hanging 
on the horns of the dilemma stated above, the Dean pro- 
ceeded to put the case of the Hospital Committee in an 
equally forcible manner. It is proposed, he says, to punish 
the Hospital and its patients with a cruel fine merely for 
employing a Peyaner ol association of nurses, with whom no 
practical fault whatever is found, “ solely on the ground 
“ that the association is formed of members of the Church 
“ of England, and to do this in the handling of a fund to 
“ which members of the Church of England are by far the 
“ largest contributors, and which is raised ape on the 
“condition that considerations of religious profession are 
“ not to affect its distribution.” After such weighty words 
as these, it is no wonder that the Dean waits in vain for a 


reply, and can assert that Dr. ALLon’s “ stands in 
“ need of arguments which at present are not forthcoming.” 

Two of the main points in the whole correspondence (for 
a good many letters have passed on the subject) have 
turned on the actual case—the hearsay of a hearsay—on 
which Dr. ALton relied in making the motion he would 
now repudiate ; they are as to the right of the Hospital to 
employ or contract with a sisterhood, and as to the right 
of the sisterhood to choose their own nurses. Dr. ALuon, of 
course, strains hard in a second letter to drag in the religious 
question, a question wholly outside the case if the account 
given by Mr. Nixon, the Secretary of the Committee, be 
true, and no one has a better opportunity of knowing than 
he has. He is supported strongly by the express statement 
of Dr. Poorz, that he has never, in twenty years’ experience 
of the work of the sisterhood at the Hospital, seen anything 
approaching to proselytism on the part of the nursing staff, 
to whose merits we have also the weighty and entirely 
impartial witness of Sir Wittiam Jenner, Mr. BaLManno 


Squire, and other medical authorities. Against this we 


have the testimony of an anonymous correspondent, who, 
if he proves anything, proves too much, for he roundly 
asserts that the opinions of the nurses are “ Ultramontane 
“ Roman Catholic, and nothing else.” The right of the 
Committee to contract with a sisterhood, and the right of 
the sisterhood to choose its own nurses, is not affected by 
such side issues, and the stress laid on them by Dr. ALLON 
and his associates only betrays the weakness of their case— 
a weakness further shown by the letter of Mr. Topp, who, 
it seems, is member of a different religious denomination 
from Dr. ALLon, but not a Churchman. This person en- 
forces his views with a threat; and, as usual in these 
controversies when it comes to threats, he commences the 
terrible sentence with the formula, “ I employ no menace.” 
He goes on to express “ with deep regret ” that, unless this 
question be set right—that is, unless the Committee of Uni- 
versity College Hospital is coerced into abandoning the sister- 
hood which has worked well with it for a quarter of a century, 
and is obliged to have recourse to an unsectarian, that is, a 
strictly sectarian and Dissenting association, not yet in 
existence—unless this question be set right, Hospital Sunday 
Fund will be reduced next year by the contributions of the 
meeting-houses and Methodist chapels of London, or, to use 
the beautiful words of Mr. Topp, “ Many of us will be 
“ deprived of the sacred joy of joining with our fellow- 
“ Christians and fellow-citizens in ministering to the comfort 
“ of the afflicted.” 

It is curious how little at present the Dissenters seem to 
care for this sacred joy. They do not, according to the 
Report of the Fund, avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity of enjoyment to any great extent. “ Virtually,” 
says Mr. Dickson, writing to the Z'imes of the 8th inst., 
“ the Hospital Sunday Fund is a great Church of England 
“ charity by which all denominations benefit.” Mr. Topp’s 
threat—for it is a threat, however delicately worded—is 
not, therefore, so very terrible. Indeed, if this controversy 
leads to nothing else, it will lead a good many people who 
at present avail themselves of the opportunity of sacred 
enjoyment afforded by Hospital Sunday to ask themselves, 
perhaps, why Churchmen hamper themselves at all in 
“ ministering to the comfort of the afflicted” by the associa- 
tion with themselves of an exceedingly self-asserting, but 
exceedingly unproductive, number of sectarian clergy. Such 
are some specimens of the questions Dr. ALton bas raised 
by his ill-timed and too tardily repudiated resolution. 
Churchmen have nothing to fear from its full discussion, 
but should avoid carefully the apologetic manner. They 
have nothing to apologize for—on the contrary, for the sake 
of avoiding controversy, they have too long submitted to 
the overbearing manners of a handful of Dissenting minis- 
ters, all at variance with each other, except on the one 
question of misrepresenting the Church. In this particular 
instance the case is too clear to admit of mistake by any one 
who honestly examines it. The charge of pemvicee drops 
completely, the charge of inefficiency is hardly advanced, 
the charge of intolerance of any kind on the part of the 
management of the Hospital is as absurd, as Mr. ConEn has 
well pointed out, as if it should be charged with intolerance 
for employing an Anglican butcher or baker. One thing 
more is clear—tbat, in making this kind of complaint, Dis- 
senters have neither toleration, nor philanthropy, nor any- 
thing else at heart but one thing—the infliction, that 
is to say, of annoyance and of possible disability on the 
Church of the country. 
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FALLACIES OF LAND LAW REFORM. 


eam agitators are competing with one another 
in bribes offered to the landless part of the population 
for racrema of votes. Some of them are instigated by 
social jealousy, and many have the questionable excuse of 
legal and economic ignorance; but all concur in proposals 
which, if they have any meaning, must involve an unjust 
and arbitrary transfer of ownership. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
repeats the absurd proposition that it is desirable to employ 
the largest possible number of persons in cultivation of the 
soil, It would be as reasonable to insist that the number 
of hands in a cotton factory should be doubled that a small 
percentage might be added to the output of the works. 
Mir. ARTHUR ARNOLD, who may be regarded as a typical 
representative of commonplace clamour, thinks that the 
agricultural community might be advantageously raised 
from five per eent. to twenty per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation. Even an amateur land-doctor can scarcely have 
taught himself seriously to believe that the produce 
of the land could by any possible contrivance be multi- 
plied fourfold. English land was before the recent depres- 
sion, and perhaps still is, the most productive in Europe, 
and the capital invested in the cultivation of the soil 
was the most remunerative. If it were possible to compel 
the employment of twice as many hands in production of 
the same amount of food and of other farm products, the 
change would be the most wasteful of operations. If, as 
Mr. ARNOLD recommends, the rural population were again 
doubled, it would be soon reduced to a lower level by 
starvation. As the happy peasantry must, in the first 
instance, be recruited from the towns, the cost of all other 
production would at the same time be indefinitely increased 
by a decrease in the supply of industrial labour. It would 
scarcely be worth while to incur such consequences for the 
purpose of injuring or abolishing the class of landowners. 
“Those who deprecate confiscation are in no way concerned 
to dispute the — advantage of a partial and voluntary 
-subdivision of land. The experiment of small freeholds, or 


-of co-operative farming, can now be easily tried on a large 
-or small scale, and if either system increases the value of 


land, lessors and vendors will be the first to profit by the 
result. All proprietors are not so eccentric as the remark- 
able Wiltshire landlord who, according to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
allows his farms to lie waste, when he might let them to 
willing tenants. Mr. ArNoLp was safe in assuring an 
audience in the East-end of London that the mischief was 
to be attributed to settlements which prevented the sale of 
the land. He is of course well aware, though he thought 
it unnecessary to state the fact, that every acre in the king- 
dom can now be sold at the discretion of the tenant for 
life, if only a purchaser can be found. By an efficient 


_ system of registration, or by any other mode of diminishing 


the cost of transfer, the landholder would be the principal 
gainer. Blatant demagogues seldom venture to specify the 
methods by which the transfer of the land is to be effected. 


_If the supposed claimants are able and willing to pay the 


largely reduced value, there is nothing to prevent the im- 
mediate and complete gratification of their wishes. In every 
county in England they may by simply employing the 
familiar machinery of building societies acquire estates to 
be afterwards subdivided by agreement among the con- 
tributors. The only objection to such a proceeding seems 
to be the possible disappointment of those who are as 
anxious to be revenged on landowners as to confer benefits 
on their own clique. 


Mr. Jesse Cottines has given notice for the first Session 
of the new Parliament of his well-known Bill on Inclosures. 
It is not usual to make such preparations for future 
measures when a general election lies between ; but Mr. 
Coxuines will probably have attained his object by placing 
on record an indirect accusation against the class which he 
envies and detests. He proposes “ to secure the restitu- 
“ tion of all commons, wastes, roadsides, and other inclosures 

~“ and encroachments which have been made illegally and 
“ without the sanction of Parliament since the Inclosure 
“ Act of 1836.” Such lands are to be placed in trust of 
local authorities for the benefit of the labouring classes 
and other inhabitants of the districts, and all fishing, boat- 
ing, and other rights and privileges on rivers and other 
waters which have been illegally appropriated by private 

are to be similarly restored. The proposed Bill is 
evidently unnecessary as far as it applies to encroachments 
within the period of limitation. Any land illegally en- 
closed, or any fisheries illegally appropriated within that 


interval, can be recovered on behalf of those interested by 
rocess of law. It is barely possible that a few acres of 
and here and there may have been lately occupied without 
legal title. It is nearly certain that no fishery or similar 
hereditament can have been irregularly appropriated within 
twelve years. When Lord Catrns reduced the term of 
prescription from twenty years to twelve, general opinion 
confirmed the decision of Parliament that the change was 
beneficial. Mr. Coxi.1nes proposes for special purposes to 
extend the period of limitation from twelve years to fifty. 
It may be easy to ascertain whether an enclosure has been 
authorized by Parliament; but the fact of encroachment 
and the legal title of the actual holder can only be ascer- 
tained by complicated litigation. It is not to be assumed 
that any enclosure has been illegal. In some cases the lord 
of the manor may have enclosed with the consent of the 
commoners, before the newfangled doctrine of the rights of 
strangers over commons had been invented. In every in- 
stance, the parties interested in the common must have 
acquiesced in the appropriation for the period of limitation. 
Rights of fishing are, for the most part, the undisputed 
property of riparian owners. Ifa Bill is drawn and passed 
in accordance with the terms of the notice, the labouring 
population will for the first time have secured Parliamentary 
recognition as a privileged class distinct from the general 
community. Perhaps Mr. Cottines may, in consideration 
of the numerous attacks which will be made upon the 
unfortunate owners of land, content himself with a vitu- 
perative notice of motion without proceeding to actual 
legislation. 

Mr. Artur ARNOLD will not fail to support Mr. JessE 
Cotes or any other enemy of landowners ;-and in the 
meantime he is more comprehensive in his denunciations. 
Although he expatiated on the evils of the present agri- 
cultural system, he remembered that a meeting at Mile End 
was likely to be still more interested in the tenure of urban 
property. His capacity for accepting fallacies is perhaps 
accurately gauged by his selection of a grievance to illus- 
trate the hardships of the system of leaseholds. It seems 
that a certain milliner in good business holds premises on 
the Portman estate under a lease which will shortly expire, 
“ and now eight times her present ground-rent and a fine 
“ of 1,700/. are demanded for a thirty-four years’ renewal.” 
It would be interesting to learn what course Mr. ARNOLD 
would recommend if he were consulted by Lord Portman or 
his agent. It is not suggested that a new tenant would be 
admitted on easier terms; and it therefore may be assumed 
that the house is worth in the market the ground-rent and the 
premium which are demanded for renewal. The present 
occupier ust have purchased the lease from the ground 
landlord, or more probably from his predecessors in title, 
for the value as it was estimated at the time. The low 
ground-rent was, of course, an element in the bargain ; and 
the duration of the lease also entered into the calculation. 
The tenant at this moment pays one-eighth of the ground- 
rent which the premises will be worth at the proximate 
expiration of the lease. If the term had been longer the 
original purchase-money would have been larger; and she 
as well as the lessor must be supposed to have foreseen 
the state of things which actually exists. It is true that 
she may probably suffer loss and inconvenience if her busi- 
ness is injuriously affected by removal ; but the goodwill of 
her trade, though important to herself, adds nothing to the 
value of the ground landlord’s estate. If the present 
occupier possessed the freehold, she would at the time at 
which her lease now requires renewal be virtually holding 
at the rent and premium which are now demanded. An 
occupier who is his own landlord charges himself, if he 
keeps accurate accounts,: with the rent which he might 
exact from a tenant. The same principle is necessarily 
recognized in the assessment of rates. The equivalent of 
the premium is added to the valuation, which is otherwise 
founded on the actual or estimated rent. 


As in other forms of attack on the unhappy landowners, 
Mr. ARNOLD, of course, proposed to seize on the real or 
imaginary increment which is erroneously supposed not to 
have been earned. If Mr. Mitt’s theory is sound, every 
other kind of investment ought to be subject to a similar 
liability. Every purchaser who contemplates a re-sale as 
possible or probable buys the subject-matter of a bargain 
with future and contingent advantages. Much land at the 
present moment is let for a lower rent than that which it 
commanded forty or fifty years ago, while the price of stocks, 
of railway shares and debentures, and of almost all other 
securities has risen on an average twenty per cent, The 
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unearned increment, as it is called, results from the general 
increase of population and wealth, which equally affects 
real and persona] property. In a period of war and distress 
there would be a corresponding decrement, owing to external 
causes. The agitators have not explained whether they would 
demand the value of the alleged increment from the small 
proprietors who are to be substituted for the great land- 
owners. It is a part of their theory that the future holders 
would greatly add to the wealth of the country as well as to 
their own. It would follow that general prosperity would 
react on the land, or, in other words, that it would tend 
to augment the increment. The projectors ought in con- 
sistency to claim for the State at least as large a share 
of the future value of the land as that which they now 
propose to levy on the property of the present owner. In 
— small freeholders would have nothing to fear, 

use they would be numerous enough to protect them- 
selves. Almost all the schemes of plunder which now form 
the staple of Radical speeches are really founded on the 
undoubted fact that the intended victims will be out- 
voted in the new constituencies. They may perhaps be 
equally helpless in the future County Boards, which are to 
be invested with compulsory powers of purchasing land. 
Their arguments, as far as they are valid, may generally be 
reduced to the simple proposition that a transfer of property 
is for the recipient the most profitable of operations. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON TRADE. 


E havea very tepid faith in the value of Royal Com- 

missions of any kind, and no belief at all that any 
good will be done by the body of gentlemen who are about 
to inquire at large into the causes of the depression of trade. 
Perhaps it is too much to say that they will do no good; 
sympathetic inquiries are known to be soothing to most 
persons in trouble. Now many traders are, and have been 
for long, in difficulties. To them the Royal Commission 
will be an object of hope and a cause of comfort for a season. 
Ultimately it will leave them, as far as its own efforts go, 
very much where it found them ;-but in the meantime they 
will have enjoyed the pleasures of hope, which, after all, are 
not to be despised. To believe that the Commission will 
do more than afford temporary solace to some worthy 
persons requires a very robust faith in the virtues of inquiry 
at large. The depression in trade, now a thing of several 
years’ standing, is the product of causes wholly beyond the 
control of even the Lords and Commons. What these 
causes are is not unknown, They have been pointed out 
over and over again, and will not vanish because they are 
enumerated once more before a Royal Commission. When 
this court, too, consists to a great extent of gentlemen much 
more fit to give than weigh evidence, it is easy to see how 
its inquiries may be made valueless in a variety of ways. 
Without entering into a wearisome repetition of them, we 
need only insist on one. The members of the Commission, 
whose names were read out by Lord Ippestezicn in alpha- 
betical order on Monday night, are at least as likely to be 
intent on advancing their own theories as in extracting, 
sifting, and weighing evidence. For this reason, if for no 
other—and there are others—very little good need be looked 
for from the Royal Commission on Trade. 

Having allowed so much, we may proceed to point out 
that it was by no means necessary that the Commission 
should have been constituted as it has been. Lord 
IpDESLEIGH was compelled to acknowledge that he had not 


collected such a body of judges as he could have wished. | j 


The members of the Liberal party who were asked to join 
have refused. As Lord Satispury put it, they have boy- 
cotted the Commission. Now, it is possible that Mr. Goscnen, 
Mr. Forster, and some, not all for reasons which will be 
shown later on, of the members of the Liberal party who were 
asked to join may have taken the high scientific line. They 
may have answered as Professor Huxtey would if he were 
asked to sit on a Committee to inquire into the value of the 
theory that the earth is flat. It is a commanding position, 
but it is not equally wise to take it in all cases, The 
relative value of Free-trade and Protectionist doctrines is 
far from being so completely settled to the satisfaction of 
the world as is the relative truth of the opinions as to the 
rotundity or flatness of the earth. There are people who 
believe in Protection, and they have votes, and they may 
think that these gentlemen hold back because they are 
afraid of inquiry. Of course we know that Mr. GoscHen 
and the others are not afraid of meeting any number of 


heterodox economists at the gate. Still they do, though 
doubtless from the best motives, act a little as if they were 
hanging back from the fray. Their faith being so sound as 
it is, they should be confident that inquiry could only help 
on the victory of their doctrines, A slightly cynical observer 
might be led by this shyness on their part into suspecting 
that motives of a very human, if not scientific, kind 
have had something to do with their refusal. It is a capital 
thing for a party to be considered as the friend of trade, or 
still more of traders. Now the Conservative party has 
made a move which is. calculated to gain them this cha- 
racter, and it is conceivable that Opposition gentlemen 
might be willing to spoil their chance. If any motive of 
this kind were at work, it would not improbably lead to 
something like boycotting the Commission. Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, being uneasy under the accusation of having acted 
on this very ground, has written to the papers to explain 
his reasons for declining Lord Ippes.eIcn’s invitation, and 
has published a correspondence. Unfortunately, while Mr. 
Suaw-Lerevre has conclusively shown that he did not 
refuse at once, he has made other things plain too. From 
his letters we gather that he was quite ready to join the 
Commission if he was made sure that it consisted almost 
wholly of persons of his own way of thinking. He would 
apparently not have objected to serve with a small and 
feeble minority of Fair-traders; but when it appeared that 
he was not to be sure of the mastery which mows the 
meadow, then, and not till then, he declined to join. 
Without attributing a cannibal ferocity to Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, he may be believed to have been quite ready to 
help in picking Lord Duwraven’s bones, but not to sit on 
terms of equality with a peer of such an ill-regulated mind. 
So he declined. Mr. Broapnurst likewise refused to sit 
because the labouring interest was not to be represented by 
what seemed to him a sufficient number of votes. We end, 
as we began, by declaring our very trifling hope of any good 
to be got from the labours of the Royal Commission, but 
with modestly, but firmly, refusing to accept the reticence of 
Liberal statesmen as inspired by pure scientific orthodoxy. 
There are other motives to account for it, and the evidence 
that they have been at work is not wanting. 


CHOLERA, 


HE case of cholera recently reported from Bristol was 
not needed, it may be hoped, to stimulate vigilance, 
though it may have caused some apprehension. The shock- 
ing ravages of the epidemic in Spain should ensure the 
utmost alertness. Yet the persistent presence of cholera 
in South-Western Europe during the past and present 
summers may well occupy the public mind, even though 
there is happily no ground for alarm. The case at Bristol 
was an imported case, and such are not unlikely to recur in 
the autumn. Introduced into localities favourable to its 
propagation, it was in such isolated examples that previous 
visitations originated. The experience of this country shows 
how groundless is the popular conception that associates 
cholera epidemics with hot summers ; yet even now there are 
people who find a plausible cause and effect in the hotter 
climates of those countries where cholera is most virulent 
and most frequent. The last serious epidemic in London, it 
is true, set in soon after midsummer, but the season was not 
one of abnormal heat, and the disease was not stayed by the 
coming of autumn. Cholera moves not in a calculable 
orbit, but with the eccentricity of a meteor. Its persistency 
just now in Madrid, where the local conditions of site and 
soil are utterly opposed to those of Naples and Marseilles, 
is a curious instance of the waywardness of its course. 
Cholera at Madrid assumes no marked epidemic force ; it 
scarcely increases its devastations, but it does not altogether 
depart. This characteristic localization and stubborn occu- 
pation indicate some predisposing cause. What that cause 
is the whole teaching of sanitary science and the experience 
of specialists place beyond doubt. 

London is certainly not as Naples, but the Thames from 
Richmond to Woolwich is, as any one can learn by a cruise 
in a penny boat, not in a state which entitles us to point the 
proverbial finger of scorn too boastfully even at Spaniards and 
Italians. The advent of cholera in France and Italy is al- 
most certain to be cloaked by the evasive devices of the autho- 
rities, Here we reverse the process. The first case of Asiatic 
cholera in England is sure to be announced when dul 
certified. It is a matter of instant publicity, and the feeble 
stratagem of denial is impossible, because useless, In 
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France a contrary policy is productive of the greatest 
mischief ; it intensities panic when the truth can no longer 
be concealed, and creates a demoralization among the 
ignorant which is itself a powerful ally to contagion. For- 
tunately, at present, Naples has a clean bill of health; the 
officials are said to be alive to the threatened invasion 
from France, though little or nothing seems td have been 
done to show that the terrible lessons of last year have 
borne good fruit. This year the system of evading the 
trath, of procrastinating its announcement, has again pre- 
vailed at Marseilles, and it is too much to hope that a 
saner public spirit will actuate the authorities in Italian 
seaports. 

In the meanwhile sanitation cries in the streets unheeded, 
and all the old nostrums are in high favour. Cordons of 
military, fumigation, strict quarantine have all their sup- 
porters; and divided counsels tend to little beyond last 
year’s abortive policy. The Governor of Gibraltar is urged 
to establish an English cordon because a suspicious case in 
the civil hospital has led to reasonable doubts of the efficacy 
of the Spanish cordon. The Italian authorities have re- 
laxed the regulations enforced last year to stay the flood of 
home-bound fugitives, who will now have nothing to fear 
from the horrors of quarantine at Ventimiglia. This 
wise measure has not met with universal appreciation ; for 
its opponents strongly advise the Government to ship re- 
fugees from Marseilles to the island of Asinara, where 
they would be in much the same plight, if illness occurred 
en route, as the unhappy victims interned at Ventimiglia. 
With all these active signs of precaution, it is melancholy 
to observe the neglect of the one antidote. Beyond an im- 
proved supply of water, the condition of Naples is as 
deplorable as ever. The poorer quarters reek with every 
abomination necessary to produce the want of tone, physical 
and moral, that is the fruitful nurse of cholera. Of course 
much may be effected in the way of cleanliness by 
the people themselves; but the Neapolitan poor are not 

rone to help themselves, even if their surroundings were 
~ discouraging than they are. Custom and centuries of 
habitual neglect of the laws of health have blinded them. 
What is most needed is not elaborate schemes of sanitary 
reform, but the resolute application of the most elementary 
regulations: There should be some practical initiatory 
effort, a clean aid wholesale sweeping away of nuisances, in 
the place of the expensive and delicate machinery of highly 
organized administration. The time that has been wasted 
in Naples in considering elaborate schemes might well 
have been occupied in a ruder and more practical fashion. 
The comparative virtues of action and deliberation have 
seldom been better illustrated than by the authorities in 
Naples and the Ministry of the Interior. 


COUNSELS’ FEES. 


M® WILLIAM 8. NORTON has enjoyed a brief re- 
nown. For four days he was allowed to pose before 
the public as the man or solicitor who had procured from 
the ArrorneY-GENERAL an opinion in favour of returning 
fees. ‘Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears and 
“ slits the thin-spun life” of Mr. Norron’s reputation. The 
blind Fury in this case is a “barrister of sixteen years’ 
“ standing” whom naturally nothing surprises. He, it 
rs, is quite familiar with the practice recommended by 

the Arrorney-GENnERAL, though, when his testimony is looked 
at apart from rhetorical embellishment, it does not go beyond 
the assertion that within the last twenty years “ several 
“very eminent leaders” of the Common Law Bar have 
done what but for the peculiar position of counsel would 
be regarded as the natural thing to do. A solicitor has 
since written to say that no one ever except Lord 
BRAMWELL, an exception at which no one will be astonished. 
Let us suppose that a Queen’s Counsel, in the front rank of 
his profession, is retained in a case where his powers of 
advocacy are, in all likelihood erroneously, regarded as 
essenti He has a hundred guineas on his brief; but 
he is somewhere else when the case comes on, and his 
lace is supplied by his junior. The question, on which 
WELL Dr. Jounson would have disputed for hours, 

is whether the absent leader is bound to give back his 
retainer. The Arrorney-GENERAL says that he should 
only keop such part of the brief-fee as he would have 
for an opinion on the case, deducting whatever 

he regarded as payment for coming into court. A “ Bar- 
“ rister of sixteen years’ standing,” whose tone may best be 


described by Mr. Cartyuz's favourite epithet of “high- 
“ sniffing,” lays down a very peculiar criterion. “ Never,” 
so runs his maxim for barristers, “ never retain a fee which, 
“ in the opinion of your client, has not been earned.” This, 
if taken literally, would carry one very far, and he who 
adopted the rule might truly be called a counsel’ of perfec- 
tion. It is to be feared that no counsel who lost a verdict 
would then be paid anything at all—but that is a detail. 
What is gain to the consciousness of rectitude, or the desire 
of guineas to the love of virtue? Perhaps, however, the soli- 
citors, like the assassins, might be asked to begin. They, too, 
in their turn, have clients who sometimes object or omit to 
pay. Ifa man thinks that a solicitor has not done his case 
justice, why should the solicitor retain what in the opinion 
of his client he has not earned? We do not advise any 
dissatisfied litigant to try the experiment of withholding 
payment. He would find that, where their own interests 
are touched, solicitors have more efficacious remedies than 
writing to the Times. 

As for the real evil complained of, the remedy, as in so 
many other instances, is in the hands of the public. If the 
ratepayers of this metropolis object to the extravagance of 
the London School Board, they must, as Mr, Stannope tells 
them, elect more economical representatives. If suitors 
wish their counsel to be on the spot when he is wanted, 
they must not insist on having counsel employed who have 
too much to do already. They must be, as the Duke of 
ARGYLL puts it, “ men, not sheep.” They must emancipate 
themselves from the belief that cases can only be won by 
retaining the leaders of the Bar. They may rest assured 
that no superstition can be more utterly delusive. In the 
first place, advocacy in law is like play at whist. In 
difficult and delicate matters it counts. But in nine in- 
stances out of ten the cards, if moderately well handled, 
must win. In the second place, it is an advantage to 
have an advocate who will condescend to read his brief, 
and to whom it is of some importance whether he suc- 
ceeds or fails, assuming success to be possible. The 
leaders of the Bar are very independent people. The soli- 
citors are at their feet, and no barrister can, as is well 
known, be sued for negligence. On the other hand, they 
have wrongs to avenge, reminiscences of their early years. 
It is very immoral, no doubt, to take money for services 
not rendered. But it is also very unpleasant, as many 
young barristers have found, and find still by bitter ex- 
perience, to work long and hard for nothing on behalf of 
a rogue who will not pay you because you cannot recover 
your fees by action. “It has been a good advertisement 
“for him,” said one very prosperous and respectable soli- 
citor, when reminded that he owed a junior some hundreds 
of pounds, There is certainly nothing very logical or very 
just in A. going without his money’s worth from B. .be- 
cause B. once had to go without his money from C. It is 
not right that some undergraduates at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge should pay a tradesman in excess because others 
will not pay him atall. Yet so it is. When the late Sir 
Erte was asked by Mr. Nassau Senior whether 
a great many innocent people were not convicted, he replied, 
“Yes ; but then a great many guilty people are acquitted, 
“ and so justice is done in the long run.” Nevertheless, it 
is much to be wished that Sir Ricuarp WEBsTER’s example 
should be universally followed, 


;, M. FERRY AT LYONS, 


FTER showing the Chamber of Deputies that he was 
still alive, it was incumbent on M. Ferry to repeat 

the demonstration before the constituencies. There may be 
doubts whether he will really be the most important op- 
ponent of M. Ciémenceav in the coming elections ; but it is 
beyond question that he means to try for the ‘omy Having 
once made up his mind not to lose his p of leader, 
though of leader without a coherent party, he could hardly 
have chosen a better field to fight on than Lyons. It isa 
thoroughly Radical city, and by appearing there M. Ferry 
makes it plain that he is not afraid to tackle his enemy on 
his own ground. In one respect, the time chosen was 
somewhat inopportune, though doubtless by no oversight 
of his. M. Ferry’s name is generally associated at: present, 
and, in the absence of domestic events which may give 
him a fresh opening, will continue to be pemeeriee | with 
his colonial policy. Now the present state of affairs in 
the French Solonies does not say much for the wisdom 
and foresight of the Minister who controlled the policy 
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of France during the two years which ended the other 
day. Without repeating the twice-told tale of Madagascar, 
it is enough to point out that Annam is in a state which 
threatens France with another costly colonial adventure. 
General pe Courcy has not only not followed up his 
success at Hué, but is reduced to inactivity by cholera; 
and meanwhile native Christians and French priests are 
being massacred all over Annam by the patriotic heathen 
natives. M. Ferry’s Royalist and Radical critics are 
both alike sure to lay this also at his door. In spite, 
however, of this visible sign of the failure of his policy, he 
has gone to Lyons, and has there faced the Radicals, and 
that not without a measure of success, 

At the Villa des Fleurs, indeed, M. Ferry rather avoided 
the subject of his colonial policy. Without altogether 
shirking it, he threw it rather into the background, and 
devoted himself mainly to drawing up a programme on which 
it will be possible to fight M. Ciémenceav. As it is now 
everywhere taken for granted that the battle of the ap- 
proaching elections will be fought between the leader of the 
Radicals and the chiefs of the various Moderate Republican 
parties, it is obviously important to know what the most 
successful of these statesmen thinks will be good lines on 
which to fight. Reduced to the fewest possible words, M. 
Frrry’s programme is an advance of a few paces towards 
M. Cuifmenceav, and the defence of some of the threat- 
ened parts of the present Constitution on grounds which 
may give as little offence as possible to the Radicals. 
The ex-Minister carefully explained that he has no dislike 
to advanced ideas or men, but only to one kind of them. 
There are, as he explained, vanguards which think it their 
duty to attack their own main body, and there are van- 
guards which are content to go ahead and examine the road. 
For these last M. Ferry has every respect and so high an 
opinion of their good sense that he asks them to join with 
the main body in restraining their ill-conditioned fellows 
in the advance. Speaking to the sensible part of the 
advance-guard, M. Ferry asks them to be content to 
wait till the laggards of the centre have come up before 
insisting on applying their own more Liberal ideas. There 
are two test questions which may be said to divide Radical 
from Moderate Republicans in France. They are the con- 
nexion of Church and State and the desirability of pre- 
serving the office of President and the Senate. On these 

ints M. Ferry is himself on the Conservative side, and 

e asks the Moderate Radicals (if such a phrase may be 
allowed) to support him. He asks them to preserve the 
union of Church and State because separation would so 
greatly increase the power of the Church, by making it 
independent—in other words, because they hate it. His 
appeal for their support for the Presidency and the Senate 
rang rather better than this incentive to ignorant spite. 
To abolish these institutions would, in M. Frerry’s opinion, 
be a fatal mistake, for it would establish the despotism 
of a single Chamber. In this case, at least, he has some 
respect for the thing he wishes to preserve. These were 
the essential parts of his speech, though for the rest M. 
Ferry could be as eloquent as another in praise of peace, 
economy, and good administration, and also as vague as 
another in explaining how these things were to be ob- 
tained. It is obvious that here are the elements of a 
policy of opposition to Radicalism, and M. Ferry has a 
right to come forward on this side, for he maintained the 
same opinions in his speeches at Havre and Rouen just 
before his entry into office. There is, however, a difference 
in the tone of those addresses and this one at Lyons. Then 
M. Ferry was prepared to fight for the institutions of the 
Republic, without finding it necessary to ask any section of 
the Radicals to have consideration for the weakness of his 
followers. Now he rather takes the attitude of a man who 
finds his opponents growing in strength and is beginning to 
iliate them. It is not a very hopeful frame of mind for 
the leader of a moderate party in the face of an enemy who 
is not deficient in either resolution or confidence. 


PERIODICAL BORES, 


wi how much routine the world is governed! Even 
in the management of newspapers, whose contents 
are nothing if not new, routine asserts itself, extending a 
leaden sceptre over the leaded columns. On certain yearly 
occasions, of which there must be sixty or seventy, “ light 


“ leaders” have regularly to be written year by year. Now, 
secured 


vniess a fresh supply of unwearied journalists can be 


every year, writers must repeat themselves even more than 
the aie of sermons, and without the happy calm 
which wraps round a parish preacher. He knows that, 
even if nobody is listening to him, all the world will 
depart in the peaceable conviction that he “has said 
“ what he ought to ha’ said.” But the reflections of the 
journalist who respects himself (there are still such men) 
must be very bitter when he sits down to his twentieth 
week of six consecutive leading articles on Christmas. 
The woeful recurrence of the dismal Twelfth of August 
has reminded many sensible hearts, perhaps, of the sorrows 
of the journalist. What in the name of cartridges can 
he find that is new to say about the Twelfth of August? 
Would it not be wise to reprint some back stock, to repub- 
lish what was said about the Twelfth of August ten years 
ago? It is likely to be fresher than any new maunder- 
ings on the same theme, anda British public, which does 
not know a grouse on the wing from a grey hen, is not likely 
to discover or resent the pious fraud. ‘There is a sad tale of 
a leading-article writer whose editor had views of style. 
The views were that the same word must never be repeated 
in an article. Now the word “grouse” occurred twice in 
the same paragraph. ‘“ What do you mean by this?” cried 
the angry censor as he scanned the proof. sheet, “ grouse 
“twice, and in one paragraph, too!” ‘“ Well, they are 
“ grouse,” said the impenitent scribbler ; “ what else can I 
“call them?” “Call them! why call them the feathered 
“denizens of the moors,” yelled the editor with a feeling 
for style, and probably that article on the Twelfth must 
have been one of the most curious, by dint of periphrases, 
that ever charmed the leisure of the top of the omnibus. 

It would be interesting, were it possible, to know what 
the British public, that reads newspapers and nothing else, 
thinks of those recurring and monotonous leaders. Let us 
arrange the year’s list after the manner of Maitre Frangoys 
Rasevals. We have leaders on 


The New Year. 

New Year Festivities. 

Boys Home from School. 

New Year Theatrical Entertainments. 

Twelfth Day. 

St. Valentine’s Day. 

Seasonable article on Spring. 

' Training for the Boat Race. 

Before the Boat Race. 

The Boat Race. 

Reflections after the Boat Race. 

Bank Holiday. 

Reflections on Holidays generally. 

Opening of Angling. 

Reflections on the Season’s beginning. 

Opening of Session of Parliament. 

Seasonable article on Summer. 

Derby Day, Before. 

Derby Day. After. 

Ascot. 

University Cricket Match. 

Eton and Harrow. 

Reflections on end of Season. 

Ditto on end of Session. 

Reflections on Holidays at Home. 

. Ditto, Abroad. 

Goodwood, 

Cowes. 

Twelfth of August. 

Reflections on Autumn. 

Reflections on Congresses. 

Reflections on British Association 

St. Partridge. 

The St. Leger. 

Return from Holidays. 

Anticipations of Christmas, 

Christmas Literature. 

Christmas Presents. 

Christmas Charities. 

End of Racing Season. 

Seasonable article on Winter. 

Christmas Holidays. 

Christmas, Archeology of. 

Some more about Christmas. 

Christmas, Pathetic Remarks on. 

The End of the Year. 
Such is a hasty sketch of recurrent fasts and festivals on 
which the instruction which the public receives. from news- 
papers can hardly be very fresh or novel. But the public 
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appear to crave for this kind of literature, otherwise, according 
to the laws of political economy, there would be no supply. 
To the public, therefore, the sufficiently quoted remark of 
Grorces Danp1n is once more appropriate. Nothing, per- 
haps, but a complete social revolution, with the overthrow 
of our religion, sports, habits, and mode of life, will suggest 
a new set of stock subjects. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’Ss activity 
will, therefore, after all, be not wholly maleficent, and we 
may (for this occasion only) wish more power to the truth 
as it is in Mr. Freperic Harrison. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT WIMBORNE. 


Sgcretary of Strate for is well qualified to 
hold his own in the platform controversies which con- 
tinually form a larger part of English political life. No 
doubt the thousands who attended the Conservative gather- 
ing at Canford Park on Wednesday came together prepared 
to hear a good vigorous party speech of the popular order, 
and they were not disappointed. Lord Ranpotpa CuuRcHILL 
had no difficulty in showing the baselessness of the accusa- 
tion of a “ profligate alliance ” with the enemies of law and 
of the United Kingdom which his political rivals delight to 
hurl at him. These gentlemen cannot be got to see that 
there is all the difference in the world between the open 
expression in Parliament and in the country of opinions 
which, however foolish or ill-judged they may be, are 
perfectly straightforward and aboveboard, and the under- 
handed conduct of epistolary negotiations, the impropriety 
of which is subsequently proved to have been present to 
the minds of their authors by their clumsy endeavours 
to prevent them from being dragged to light. But to any 
moderately impartial and clear-headed person the difference 
is plain enough. 

There was a certain neatness, perhaps rather of the 
debating-society order, about the retort on the Daily News, 
which was so angry with Lord R. Cuurcuitt for denouncing 
the ineptitude of Lord Ripon’s government. For, as Lord 
R. Cuurcaitt gleefully pointed out, the Opposition journal 
has since that time charged him with thirsting for the blood 
of a large and not easily estimable number of human beings. 
Lord Ranpotru then set about proving, in a most conclusive 
manner, that the credit of eniranchising the agricultural 
labourer belonged exclusively to him and his party. Why, 
he asked in triumph, did the Liberals not enfranchise the 
labourers in 1880% If the question had been one of any 
importance, he might have remembered that, for obvious 
reasons, it is not usual to introduce Reform Bills in the 
first Session of a new Parliament, unless it is a Parlia- 
ment elected expressly for the purpose of dealing with 
the question, which that of 1880 certainly was not. He 
might, indeed, have asked with some force how it came 
that Mr. Guapstone and his colleagues, though burning 
with zeal to make voters of the labourers, consistently re- 
fused to do so from 1869 till 1874, although annually 
solicited thereto by Mr. Trevetyan. But his fixing en the 
date 1880 as the moment when the Liberals might have 
lowered the franchise, but did not, accidentally produced a 
delightfully apposite illustration of the splendour of that 
magnificent achievement. An incomparable “ Voice” situ- 
ated “ by the tent-pole” suggested that it was “ because of 
“ Lord R. Cuurcuit1’s obstruction.” The accurate memory 
and rapid power of analysis displayed by the agricultural 
labourer in the neighbourhood of the tent-pole are charac- 
teristic of the thoughtful class to which he belongs, and 
serve as a gratifying reminder of how sublimely wise Mr. 
Guapstone (or Lord Satispury, at the reader’s choice) 
was when he decided that the Voice and all its fellow-voices 
should be entrusted with the destinies of this great country. 

As for the policy which Lord Ranpotrn at- 
tributed to the Tory party, it was quite admirable—so 
admirable that it almost looks as if it had come out of a 
copybook. The only question is whether the Government 
will carry it out; and we earnestly hope that they may, or 
that they may at any rate approximate to it within a 
reasonable distance. It is much better to aim at a policy 
of that kind than to follow the examples of statesmen of 
the class, because 
you are aiming at something which not only conveys 
some sort of practical meaning to the mind, but which is 
actually capable of being in a great degree attained. It is 
theoretically possible to give peace to Ireland, security to 
India, and a navy to the Empire at large. If any one of 


for County Boards and re-adjustments of taxation, and gene- 
rally pulling the machine about to make it go better, that 
ever came into the heads of all the Radicals in Christendom. 
The machine has been pulled about very freely of late years, 
and if it was only because the Tories may give its mechanism 
a much-needed rest, we should be disposed to look forward 
contentedly to the contingency of their remaining in office. 
And that Lord Ranpotrn is fully entitled to his boast that, 
in every department of existence (except, he should have 
said, the department concerned with street nuisances), 
either a positive improvement, or, at worst, an alleviation 
of annoyance, has been experienced since Mr. GLapsTONE 
made his characteristically graceful bow, no one can deny. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
R. M. M. 


OF post quindecimum parata lustrum 
lingua condere, fons novi leporis, 
sequales juvenesque quod probarent, 
quidquid Phoebus amat facetiarum ; 
lenis cui Genius comes vigebat 
actorum memor et capax agendi, 
nullis ut numeris carere posset ; 

qui felicibus optimus sodalis, 
infelicibus idem opem ferebat, 

quid lugebimus ? at decus rosarum 
nectamus potius: quod emulanter 
maiores puerique diligebant, 
impotentior hoc caput feretur 
invidiese Proserpine senectus. 


KAMES'S SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF MAN. 


HEN Boswell was one day boasting of “ the advancement 

in literature” in Scotland, Johnson replied :—*‘ Sir, you 
have learnt a little from us, and you think yourselves very great men, 
Hume would never have written history, had not Voltaire written 
it before him. He is an echo of Voltaire.’ Boswett. ‘ But, Sir, 
we have Lord Kames.’ Jon»son. ‘ You Aave Lord Kames, Keep 
him; ha, ha, ha! We don't envy you him!’” Henry Home, 
who, as one of the Lords of Session bore the title of Lord 
Kames, was in his time a popular writer, though now he is only 
known throvgh the pages of Boswell, His Elements of Criticism 
Johnson described as “a pretty book”; and Charles Townshend 
as “the work of a dull man grown whimsical.” Goldsmith said :— 
“ It is easier to write that book than to read it.” Yet it was read, 
and read widely too, for it went through at least six editions in 
about thirty years. “Lord Kames,” wrote David Hume, just 
after its publication, “has much provcked Voltaire, who never 
forzives, and never thinks any enemy below his notice.” Voltaire 
had a laugh at him and his book in the Gazette Littéraire :—* Il 
nous prouve d'abord que nous avons cing sens, et que nous sentons 
moins l'impression douce, faite sur nos yeux et sur nos oreilles 
par les couleurs et par les sons, que nous ne sentons un 
coup sur la jambe ou sur la téte.” Kames was too well pleased 
with himself to have felt this attack deeply. “Ihope,” wrote 
Hume, “his Lordship holds that satiric wit as cheap as he does 
all the rest of the human race.” There had been a time when 
Hume had looked up to him as a man who was fifteen years 
his senior, and who had already made somewhat of a name. 
“T aspire to your approbation,” he wrote, when he was bringing 
out his 7reatise of Human Nature. He greeted him, moreover, 
as a brother phitosopher. “ How happens it,” he asked him, 
“that we philosophers cannot as heartily despise the world as 
it despises us?” Kames, however, was not likely to admit that 
the world ever despised him. When he was publishing his 
Elements of Criticism “ his expectations,” says Hume, “ were 
raised up to a vast pitch.” He had some years earlier aimed 
at popular writing in his Law Tracts, wildly attempting to 
make, as Hume wrote, “an agreeable composition by joining 
metaphysics and Scottish law.” In one matter he showed great 
sagacity. Sixteen years before the Life of Johnson was pub- 
lished he told Boswell that he would put down particulars of 
himself if he would put them together and publish them. He 
certainly had an eye for a good biographer. “I think,’ wrote 
Boswell, “ he has eminence enough to merit this.” Whether any 
materials for the biography were gathered there is nothing to 
show. If there were, they must have perished in that barbarous 
destruction that was made of Boswell’s papers by his executors. 
One slight anecdote, however, being noted down in what is known 
as Boswelliana, by a happy chance escaped the fire:—“ Boswell 
was one day cumplaining that he was sometimes dull. ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
cried Lord Kames, ‘ aliquando dormitat Homerus’ (Homer some- 
times nods). Boswell being too much elated with this, my Lord 
added, ‘ Indeed, Sir, it is the only chance you had of resembli 
Homer.’” We may here once more admire that happy 
nature which so often led Boswell to record a jest, even bough it 
told against himself. 
Hume was naturally inclined to think well of Lord Kames, for 


these objects was achieved, it would be worth all the schemes 


he was a and a namesake; and Hume was almost as 
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clannish as he was national. Though the two men spelt their 
names differently, yet oy me them the same pronunciation. 
All the other members of Hume's family spelt the name Home. 
To his young nephew David he wrote on his death-bed :— 
“I doubt not but my name would have procured you friends 
and credit in the course of Sater life, especially if my brother 
had allowed you to carry it, for who will know it in the present 
disguise?” He added a pleasant codicil to his will by which 
John Home, the author of Douglas, was to receive six dozen 
of port, provided he attested under his hand, signed John Hume, 
that he had himself alone finished a single bottle at two sittings. 
Between the two men “there had ever arisen,” as the codicil 
said, “ of two differences concerning temporal matters ”— 
ling of their names and the comparative merits of ng and 
t. The philosopher used to address the poet as Mr. Jobn 
Hume, alias Mr. John Home. He never took the same liberty 
with Henry Home; who, soon indeed becoming a judge, was, 
according to the Scotch fashion, henceforth known by the name 
of his estate. John Home’s plays Hume ranked extravagantly 
high. Of his Douglas he wrote:—* It will, I am persuaded, 
be esteemed the best, and by French critics, the only tragedy 
of our language.” Just one half line of it has come down 
to our days—“ My name is Norval.” Lord Kames’s writings 
che was very unlikely to praise so absurdly, for they commonly 
dealt with subjects on which he was himself a great master. 
‘One of the pieces, in fact, was in answer to his own Philosophical 
Essays. “ Have you seen,” he asked one of his correspondents, 
“Cour friend Harry’s Essays? They are well wrote, and are 
an unusual instance of an obliging method of answering a 
-book.” What he thought of Kames’s Sketches of the History 
of Man we do not find recorded. It would have required 
all his clannishness and all his nationality to enable him to p“ 
such a mixture of all the knowledge of all the ages. That it 
at once became a popular work, running through four editions in five 
years, is not in the least surprising. What is perhaps surprising 
ais the utter forgetfulness into which it has long fallen, We 
know of very few works even in this happy age of handbooks and 
abridgments which would more pleasantly and easily furnish an 
ignorant man with a show of knowledge. Then, too, it abounds 
in stories of all kinds; for Lord Kames, it is clear, was a man of 
wide reading who kept a large commonplace book. We would 
strongly recommend it to those of our brother journalists who form 
their leading articles by joining together, like so many onions on a 
string, quotations and misquotations, anecdotes and misrecollec- 
tions of anecdotes. Against the death of a Lord Mayor or even 
of a bishop it would be invaluable. How apt an illustration, for 
instance, would have been furnished for the melancholy loss which 
has so lately befallen the City of London, In the chapter on 
luxury his lordship writes :—“ It has not escaped observation that 
between 1740 and 1770 no fewer than six Mayors of London died 
in ottice, number than in the 500 years; such 
havock doth luxury in eating make among the sons of Albion. 
How different the manners of their forefathers!” Thereupon he 
goes back at one bound to Bonduca, their forefathers’ queen, and 
to the herbs and roots which she and her people ate, and to the 
water which they drank. It is the English, and not the Scotch, 
whom he reproaches with excessive indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table. “Had the English continued Pagans,” he writes, 
“ they would have invented a new deity to preside over cookery. 
A Minister of State never withstands a feast; and the link that 
unites those in Opposition is the cramming one another.” This 
, as we learn by a footnote, was written in 1770. Perhaps 
e had in mind “a sumptuous dinner and ball,” given in the spring 
of that year to the Opposition, by the Lord Mayor, “ to which,” as 
Tlorace Walpole us, “they passed in solemn procession, 
escorted by the Liverymen of London, on horseback, from the 
‘Thatched House Tavern, near St. James's, to the Mansion House, 
awidst thousands of people.” Luxury in diet was not confived, in 
England, merely to the rich. “ Nota person in London who lives by 
the parish charity will deign to eat brown bread ; and in several 
parts of England many who receive large sums from that fund are 
in the constant custom of drinking tea twice a day.” In Scot- 
land, where the English Poor-law did not exist, “ water is the 
only drink of those who live by the sweat of their brow. Yet 
they live comfortably, without even thinking of pitying them- 
selves.” Smollett, in his Humphry Clinker, says much the 
same :—“ The country people of North Britain,” he writes, “ never 
taste any kind of strong liquor, except twopenny at times of up- 
common festivity.” In Edinburgh many a family of four or tive 
persons was maintained on 5s. a week. tin Kngland, though 
wages were higher, yet “travellers complain of being infested 
with an endless number of beggars in the towns.” While Kames 
thas boasts of the temperance of the Scotch poor, he forgets to 
mention the intemperance of the rich. Poor Boswell more than 
once lamented “the drunken manners of his country,” which, in 
fact, brought him to an untimely grave. Smollett glories in “a 
set of Edinburgh golfers, the —— of whom was turned of 
fourscore, who never went to without having each the best 
t of a gallon of claret in his belly.” : 
Throughout the four volumes of this work are scattered curious 
facts about the state of Great Britain a hundred years ago. 
@Unfortunately they are far too few, for his Lordship is always 
deserting facts to go back to the origin of society, and the ancient 
43reeks, Romans, and Britons. Nevertheless we comé across pieces 
of information which we do not find in ordinary histories, Thus 
ave learn that on pictures imported there was a duty laid in 


am to their size. The famous group of the family of the 
icar of Wakefield that had to lean against the kitchen wall, be- 
cause it was too to be got through any of the doors, would 
have been taxed far more hivhly than many a Titian and many a 
Raphael. On liquorice (Succus liquoritie), for some reason, a 
monstrous duty had till very lately been charged. When Kames 
wrote it was only 1/. 10s. the cwt.; but a few years before it had 
been as high as 7/. 2s. 6d. This great reduction had been made, 
not to gratify children, but to check smuggling. In Holland no 
one could drink tea without first taking out a licence, Kames 
thought that in Great Britain the import duty on tea should be 
given up, and that the Dutch method should be introduced with 
some modifications. The cost of the licence should be propor- 
tioned to a man’s general style of living. He rightly objects to 
the immorality of what he calls “oaths of party ”—those Excise 
and Custom-house oaths “ that have become so familiar among us 
as to be swallowed without a wry face.” All kinds of oaths had 
been greatly multiplied since the Revolution, but none were 
worse than these. “Consider,” he writes, “the duty on candles ; 
those only who brew for sale pay the duty on malt-liquors ; and 
to avoid the brewer's oath the quantity is ascertained i officers 
who attend the process ; but the duty on candles is oppressive, as 
comprehending poor people who make no candles for sale; and is 
subversive of morality by requiring their oath upon the quantity 
they make for their own use. Figure a poor widow, burdened 
with five or six children; she is not permitted to make ready a 
little food for her infants by the light of a rag dipped in grease 
without paying what she has not to pay, or being guilty of 
perjury.” The Collectors of Customs must have had tine oppor- 
tunities of making both regular and irregular gain. The system 
of bonded warehouses was almost unknown. The importer paid 
the duty even before the cargo was landed. “The duty re- 
mained with the collector three years, in order to be repaid 
to the importer if the goods be exported within that time.” 
No doubt the collector had as his perquisite the interest of 
the money thus lying in his hands. “ Would it not be more 
equitable,” Kames asks, “that the goods should be lodged in 
a public warehouse under custody of revenue officers, the importer 
paying the duty as goods are sold?” Asa reason for not laying 
& tax upon a fashion which can be laid aside at pleasure, he 
mentions “ the duty that in 1767 was laid on chip-bats, worn at 
that time by women of fashion. ‘They were instantly laid aside, 
and the tax produced nothing.” He was not for sparing “ those 
proprietors who wound the i by converting much land from 
protit to pleasure. Every deer-park of 200 acres,” be maintained, 
“ought to pay as a tax 50l.; of 500 acres 200/,; and of 1,000 
acres 600/.” Pleasure-zrounds he would treat in the same way. 
In Scotland little would be raised by this last tax, for “ the taste 
for neat houses and ornamental tields,” though “happily com- 
menced,” was still in its infancy. “ It is no unpleasing prospect,” 
he continues, “that Scotland may in a century, or sooner, compare 
with England; not, indeed, in magnificence of country seats, but 
in sweetness and variety of concordant parts.” Though he bas much 
fault to tind with English ways, especially with our Poor-law, yet he 

ises “ the low peuple” as well as the country seats of the rich. 
“ Laying aside London, there are few places in the world where 
the common people are more orderly and honest.” In another 
passage he writes:—“ The English people, high and low, rich and 
poor, are remarkable for their cleanness all the world over.” We 
were cleanly, it seems, because the population was great. “In a 
country thinly peopled cleanness seldom appears, for the incitement 
is wanting of appearing agreeable to others, . . . In the high 
country between Derby and Matlock, thinly peopled, the inhale 
tants are as dirty as in the wildest parts of Scotland.” 

Though Kames mixed with the group of Edinburgh men who 
so greatly advanced the knowledge of history and political 
economy, - his theories are often very wild. Thus he maintains 
that “ cookery depopulates like a pestilence,” and that “an over- 
flowing quantity of money in circulation is another cause of 
depopulation.” When he added that “a great town like London 
is a greater enemy to population than war or famine,” he could 
assert as a proof the undoubted fact that in his time the deaths in 
London were more than the births. He is probably right when 
he asserts that “ population banishes ghosts. In great towns they 
are unknown”—he forgot the Cock Lane ghost—“ you never 
hear of such a thing in Holland, which is in effect one great 
town.” Yet this relief from spirits does not reconcile him to great 
towns, Yet another charge he brings against them. “They are 
a professed enemy to the free circulation of money.” For London 
there was only one remedy possible. It must be limited to a 
population of 100,000; for the superfluous number of inhabitants 
nine towns properly situated must be at once founded. Ye 
generally speaking, he was a strong optimist. “If selfish 
grovelling vices were eradicated, man would be a grovelling and 
contemptible being,” while “ universal benevolence would be more 
hurtful to society than universal selfishness.” If we are to go to 
war with Russia she, by Lord Kames’s rule, can congratulate her- 
self on her conduct towards Afghanistan; for “ bad we the same 
compunction of heart for injuring a nation as for injuring an 
individual, and were injustice equally blamable as to both, war 
would cease, and a golden age ensue, than which a greater mis- 
fortune could not befall the human race.” 
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is attacked instead of the editors of these papers, said that he 
E have ourselves elsewhere with becoming com- | to tell him exactly what has occurred], and so forth, and so forth. 


assion as to the Inferno which Radicalism is now treading. 
What with Mr. Heneage pee towards the late Government 
that wicked practice which used to be known in the days which 

strong language as “d——g in heaps”; what with a 
Radical Landowner (that is to say, a Contradiction in Terms) 
requesting Mr. Chamberlain to hold his tongue about things 
respecting which he knows nothing; what with many other 
a signs of extreme discomfort on the part of the adversary, 

is difficult for the truly generous mind to avoid mixing a 
certain amount of pity with its satisfaction. Dante—for it is 
impossible not to think of Dante in the midst of these alti guai— 
never seems to have been struck for a moment with any doubt of 
the justice of the sufferings of the victims that he saw. But he 
was very sorry for them. That exactly expresses our conviction, 
with perhaps one exception. We are almost sorry for Mr. Heneage; 
we amply sympathize with Mr. Reginald Brett; it is impossible 
not to weep for the Contradiction in Terms when he expresses his 
horror at the resuscitation by Mr. Chamberlain of the celebrated 
judicial dictum of L’An I. or thereabouts, “ Citizen, if you and 
your ancestors have enjoyed all that land for all those years, it is 
time for some other citizen to take his turn.” But a natural incli- 
nation to sympathy and an acquired habit of considering all 
human things from the point of view of “the other side,” have 
been unequal to the task of making us weep for Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, despite his heavy discouragement at the inexorable 
hands of Sir Frederick Milner. 

A short time ago (we happened to notice it at the time) Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone thought fit to remind a mercifully oblivious 
world of his existence in a speech which, not succeeding in being 
able, succeeded in being rude. In the course of that speech he 
made a distinct assertion of the treaty between Conservatives and 
Parnellites which has been the sole crumb of comfort for the 
fainting spirits of the Opposition. Mr. Herbert Gladstone knew 
all about it. He knew Sow many things exactly the Irish mem- 
bers wanted, and exactly what they were to give in return. 
Finally, “ he detied them to get a denial of these facts from the 
— principally concerned—from Mr. Parnell, from Lord 

dolph Churchill, and from Mr. Winn. These gentlemen, even 

if they would tell a falsehood [note the exquisite courtesy of the 
younger Mr. Gladstone], would not dare to do so in the face of the 
evidence and the facts.” This, of course, is formal enough, and 
no doubt it had a great effect on the Leeds platform. But, un- 
fortunately for Mr. Herbert Gladstone, there is such a person as 
Sir Frederick Milner. How very troublesome an investigator Sir 
Frederick Milner is, a far greater than Mr. Herbert Gladstone has 
had to confess, Not indeed in words (for, as a former namesake 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proudly remarked of himself, “There is no 
adulation, sir, in Joey”), but by the general tone of his letters, 
Mr. Chamberlain has admitted Sir Frederick Milner to be a very 
formidable cross-examiner indeed. There is a polite but business- 
like assiduity about the member for York's inquiries for informa- 
tion, a transparent honesty and virtue of purpose, an absence 
of all crowing or japing or making mouths at the victims of his 
investigations, which must be unspeakably annoying to a political 
examinee whose conscience tells him that all is not quite as it 
should be. In this particular instance Sir Frederick's course of 
proceeding was more businesslike than ever. He did not make 
any fuss about tae matter with young Mr. Gladstone himself, 
but he simply took the challenge. He wrote to Lord Salisbury 
(of whom young Mr. Gladstone, though not including him in the 
ific challenge, had remarked in his quiet, gentlemanly fashion 
that * he was at his old tricks and had made a compact with Mr, 
Parnell, whom in public he denounced as a murderer, a traitor, and 
a tebe] ”), to Lord Randolph Churchill, to Lord St. Oswald (Mr, 
Winn), and to Mr. Parnell. The replies of all the four were short, 
clear, and destitute of the slightest evasion. “ Entirely false,” 
says Lord Salisbury, who is also naturally able to deny that he 
ever called Mr. Parnell a murderer, a traitor, or a rebel. “ Abso- 
lutely false, without the slightest foundation in fact,” says Lord 
Randolph Churchill. “I can give the most distinct and unquali- 
fied contradiction, and say that there is not a word of truth in the 
statements,” says Lord St. Oswald. “ There is not the slightest 
foundation,” says Mr. Parnell, who further denies all knowledge, 
direct and indirect, of the supposed alliance. That is to say, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s challenge is met punctually and with the 
extremest exactitude in every one of its terms. Every one of the 
ns who, according to him, “ dare not deny in face of fact and 
evidence,” denies without hesitation or equivocation, and appa- 
jor permits Mr. Gladstone to produce his facts and evidences as 

likes, 

He waited a day or two before replying to the very remarkable 
document in which Sir Frederick Milner communicated the 
‘results of his inquiries. Perhaps it was the lapse of time which 
made him forget how the matter stands. He had made a definite 
challenge, and the challenge had been answered in a way which 
must have made any one not bearing the name of Gladstone feel 
decidedly uncomfortable. At last, in more than half a column of 
“the Times Mr. Herbert Gladstone proceeded to argue, after stating 
his readiness to withdraw the statement that Lord Salisbury made 
&@ compact with Mr. Parnell, that there was a compact after 
all. e enumerated the reasons which made him think s0, 
quoted Conservative newspapers which have deplored the attitude 
of the Government towards the Irish, asked pathetically why he 


All which has exactly as much to do with the question as if Mr. 
Gladstone had quoted a page of Johnson’s Dictionary or Whitaker's 
Almanack. Let us kindly lead him back to the point. The point 
is that Mr. Herbert Gladstone detied all and sundry to get a denial 
of certain definite facts from certain definite persons, and that the 
denial has been produced made by the certain definite persons 
without restriction or qualification as to the certain definite facts. 
We referred Mr. Herbert Gladstone to Mr. Bright above for a 
description of what has occurred; but perhaps his own phrases 
will do. What has occurred looks, to the impartial observer, 
very much as if Mr. Herbert Gladstone, “if he would tell a false- 
a core ee do so in the face of the evidence and the 
ts. 

But the comedy was not quite over. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
having demonstrated himself as daring so greatly, there comes into 
the field a wondrous being called “Spectator” (no relation, we 
trust, to the esteemed periodicals of that name which have been 
known in the past or in the present), and, dismissing Mr. Gladstone 
himself rather unkindly as “a random talker,” tries to strengthen 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s case. The notion of strengthening a case 
which this good “ Spectator ” has is (it having been asserted that om 
all critical divisions the Parnellites were to give their undivided 
support to the Ministry) to prove, with great circumstance and 
with mysterious stories, quite in the Titus Oates vein, about “a 
quiet place,” that within six-and-thirty hours the Parnellites 
coalesced with the Opposition to put the Government in a 
minority of fifty. It is scarcely likely that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, who at Bristol last Saturday added his testimony as to the 
falsity of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s allegation to the testimonies of 
the Prime Minister, of Lord St. Oswald, of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and of Mr. Parnell, will object much to kind Mr. 
“Spectator ” for showing how correct his Bristol statements were. 

It is true, of course, that the Radical party is dreadfully 
flurried just now, and no wonder, when Liberal Associations 
suddenly find themselves called upon to act as something like a 
cross between a Cour d'amour and a tribunal for the rehabilitation 
of character, and when,as we have seen, Kadical men of mark all 
over the country are displaying their marksmanship chiefly by 
throwing stones at the late Government, Perhaps “ Spectator ” was 
a member of one of the said Liberal Associations, and had muddled 
himself in getting up the rather — reports of the tribunals 
at which Eleanor of Aquitaine and other great ladies used to figure. 
But if Radicals like his manner of argument (that, because the Irish 
party put the Government in a minority of fifty, it is quite clear 
that Lord Randolph Churchill met Mr. Healy in a quiet place the 
night before and arranged that they should not) it is no business 
of ours to object. He may be left like a melancholy schoolboy, 
ejaculating, “Ob, yes! 5 Come now! How’ about that 
quiet place?” And if Mr. Herbert Gladstone likes to show at 

at length that, if he were disposed to tell a falsehood, he would 
are to do so in the face of the evidence and the facts, it is no 
business of ours to object to that either. We, like Mr. Herbert. 
Gladstone, do not regret what has occurred. We only hope that 
all Mr, Herbert Gladstone's party friends will go and do likewise. 
There was a time (for one naturally falls into these lines of thought 
when discoursing of the acts of Mr. Herbert Gladstone and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain) when a politician who on a public platform 
had accused by name persons of more or less eminence of doi 
certain acts, had abused them for doing those acts, had challenged. 
his hearers to get a denial of the acts, and had wound up by 
saying that, if the eminent persons wished to tell a falsehood, they 
would not dare to do so in face of the evidence—when, we say, a 
man who had done this, and who was then publicly edavished of 
having said what was absolutely false without possessing a tittle 
of evidence to justify him, would have had very queer reception 
both in public and in private. Now, we are very tolerant. The 
Catechism (Mr. Herbert Gladstone must surely have learnt it in 
his youth) has gone a good deal out of fashion, and perhaps it is. 
not man’s duty towards his modern neighbour to keep his tongue 
from those three little practices which are enumerated next 
after the dehortation from picking and stealing, and just before 
the exhortation to temperance, soberness, and chastity. But 
there is a precept, not to be found in the Catechism or its neigh- 
bouring Offices, which Mr. Herbert Gladstone really should attend 
to, and that is the precept against being found out. “ Alwa 
keep your tongue from ke, &e., &c., when you are likely to 
found out ” is a warning which even the ninth decade of the nine- 
teenth century may accept and endorse. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
has neglected it, and we fear that wicked Tories will say More 
power to his tongue. May all the evil ing of the Radical 
party be like his, may all the argument of it be like “ Spectator’s,” 
and may the electors have plenty of such opportunity for esti- 
mating both as has been provided by the invaluable industry of 
Sir Frederick Milner. 


THE NEW CREATION OF CARDINALS. 


N a Consi held on Jul 27 the P an 
I created six i whom four are 
Italian, two foreign, and three of them are in different ways men 
who had attained. considerable noturiety. Before however pro- 


ceeding to speak of the personages just invested with the 
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@ word may be said of the Allocution delivered on the occasion, 
which is shorter and contains less matter of general interest than 
amany of the — utterances of Leo XIIL., but, like everything 
which comes his lips, has a more than purely formal signi- 
ficance. The opening paragraph deals with the prohibition, recent] 
issued by the Government, of carrying the Viaticum to the sic. 
through the streets of Rome with public honours, which a nar 
to his Holiness arbitrary and unreasonable, and certainly 
odd, as the custom is, we believe, very generally observed in 
Roman Catholic countries; but the expediency of such a rule in 
particular cases is too purely local a question for outsiders to form 
any judgment about it. The next paragraph however, referring to 
France and Germany, deals—though very brietly and in guarded 
language—with matters of greater public importance. Of France 
the Pope merely observes that it causes him no slight anxiety on 
account of the serious obstacles placed by the course of events in 
the way of the Church. That is so obviously true of the line of 
policy ued for some time past by the Republican Govern- 
ment that the only point calling for even passing comment is 
the studied moderation of the language used. Of Germany 
his Holiness speaks a little more fully, and in an apparently 
more hopeful tone; he “longs and labours for nothing so 
ardently as that a lasting between Catholicism and 
the civil power may be re-established; but great indeed is 
the effort requisite for surmounting the difficulties to be over- 
come.” That there would in all human probability have been 
no disturbance of the perfectly friendly relations subsisting for a 
long time between the Church and the civil power in Ger- 
many, and therefore no effort required for restoring the 
between them, except for the meddling and mischievous inter- 
ference of his ecessor and his Jesuit entourage, and especially 
except for the Syllabus and the Vatican Council, it was not of 
<ourse the business of Leo XIII. to state. He has to make the 
best of the damnosa hereditas bequeathed to him—like some other 
potentates nearer home—and that he has done all in his power 
to reverse a persistent course of blundering policy, fatal to the 
highest interests of his Church, may be sufficiently inferred from 
his having at length felt the imperative necessity of openly cen- 
suring the peculiar form of ultramontane papalism which was never 
weary of appealing, with more fervour than consistency, from the 
liberalism of the living Pope to the sounder obscurantism of the 
dead, On that point we have had occasion to dwell before and 
need not return to it now. That Leo XIII. will continue to carry 
on, as he expresses it, “the struggle for justice and truth with 
courage, union, and method” there can be no doubt; how far he 
will succeed in attaining his end in Germany depends partly on 
circumstances lying beyond his own control; that he will attain 
any considerable success in France is hardly to be expected while 
the present system prevails there. But no one knows better than 
itting o ic exposition, and his worst foes i 
own household. 
The six Cardinals who received their Hats the other day are 
Melchers, late Archbishop of Cologne ; Capecelatro, Archbishop 
of Capua; Battaglini, Archbishop of Bologna ; Moran, Archbishop 
of Sydney ; Schiaffini, titular Bishop of 5 el and Cristofori, 
Auditor of the Apostolic Chamber, Of these Battaglini, Schiaffini, 
and Cristofori are doubtless very worthy and excellent persons, 
but they are as yet unknown to fame. at cannot however be 
said of the remaining three. But in the first place we may just 
note that, as four out of the six new Cardinals are Italians, the 
far oe of Italian to non-Italian members of the Sacred College 
ill be slightly raised by this last creation. It was before almost 
equal, the present Pope having considerably increased the relative 
number of foreign Cardinals. On the other hand, Archbishop 
Moran's elevation adds a fifth to the list of English-speaking 
Cardinals, reduced to four by the death of Cardinal MacCabe. 
There had never hitherto been so many English Cardinals, either 
before or since the Reformation ; there were never more than two at 
time before the Reformation, seldom more than one, and there 
has usually been one only since that period. We have now three 
for England, one—Irish—for Australia, and one for North 
America. But to begin with the Italian nominees, in raising 
to the purple “ Alphonsus Capecelatro, Ase of Capua, 
Leo end has offered a characteristic proof both of wisdom 
and courage. He is, if not the most distinguished, certainly one 
of the two or three most learned and distinguished men among 
the Italian clergy, as thinkers and writers, and is also, as might 
be expected er the circumstances, one of the most liberal- 
minded of them. He was naturally persona ingratissima to the late 
Pope, and was as little likely as Cardinal Newman, for whom he 
has always shown a warm regard and admiration, to attain his 
resent dignity under that régime; as Dr. Déllinger said of the 
tter, “ he was not the stuff Cardinals are made of.” However, 
he has become a Cardinal now, and he is one of the few possible 
nominees among his countrymen who gives more than he gains by 
entering the Sacred College. The formal words in which the 
Pope recognized the value he attached to “the zeal, counsel, and 
wisdom” of his Venerable Brethren have a more than formal 
application in his case, and it would have been searcely creditable 
to the Papacy if such a man had gone to his gravé without 
receiving the highest honours his Church was able to bestow. 
Cardinal Melchers is remarkable in a different and less illustrious 
fashion, He was Archbishop of Cologne at the time of the 
Vatican Council, and took part in the preliminary meeting of 


German bishops held at Fulda in September 1869, and signed the 
collective pastoral drawn up there, declaring that the Council 
neither would nor could proclaim any new doctrines, which was 
intended and understood on all sides as a disclaimer by antici 

tion of the infallibilist view. Throughout the Council he belonged 
to the Opposition, but showed himeelf timid and untrustworthy. At 
the last meeting of the Opposition bishops on July 12, the day before 
the public voting of the dogma, he joined Bishop Ketteler and Arch- 
bishop Landriot of Rheims in proposing the suicidal compromise of 
a vote placet juxta modum instead of a simple non . It 
was pointed out that this “ mischievous proposal ” would secure a 
virtual triumph to the infallibilist majority, and the three Opposi- 
tion Cardinals, Schwarzenberg, Dadishie, and Mathieu, as well as 
Strossmeyer and other prelates, spoke strongly against a scheme 
which they said would frustrate all their hopes at the last 
moment and annihilate the result of seven months’ sufferings and 
labours. Melchers however retained, not the courage but the 
cowardice of his opinions, and voted among the 91 placet juxta 
modum, not among the 85 non-placet bishops, when the critical 
day arrived. He and Ketteler were the only two German bishops 
who withheld their signatures from the Protest handed in by the 
minority bishops to the Pope when they left Rome on fhe eve of 
the Solemn Session of July 18, declaring that they could not in 
conscience reverse the vote they had already given against the 
infalli bilist decree, Archbishop Melchers afterwards completely 
recovered the graces of Pius IX. by his strenuous persecution 
of the Old Catholics in his diocese, and his resistance to the 
Falk-laws, It is probably in compensation for his enforced retire- 
_ from his archiepiscopal See that he has received his Red 

t. 


Archbishop Moran’s investiture with the purple is also a case 
of compensation, but in a somewhat different way. Last year he 
succeeded, on the death of Archbishop Vaughan, to the Roman 
Catholic See of Sydney, where, if truth must be spoken, his 
career has been far from a success, He had difficulties no doubt 
to contend with. He followed a prelate of considerable acquire- 
ments and great force of character, who had made himself 
universally popular and respected as well among Protestants at 
pave | as among his own flock, as was shown at the time of his 
embarking for England on what proved to be his last voyage—for he 
died suddenly soon after his arrival here—when half the population of 
Sydney followed him to the a and cheered as the vessel steamed 
out to sea. But moreover Archbishop Vaughan was an English- 
man, and had a strong enough wrist to control the somewhat 
unruly—and almost wholly Irish—priesthood under his jurisdiction, 
who would be none the worse, if they are not greatly maligned, 
could a little of the superfluous energy of our blue ribbon enthu- 
siasts be brought to bear upon them. Archbishop Moran at all 
events has failed, almost as conspicuously as his predecessor 
succeeded, in commanding the homage either of Catholic or 
Protestant opinion. And it is hardly soae-ct to deny, if we may 
trust to local sources of information, that this is partly at least 
due to his own indiscretion. He has for one thing gone out of 
his way to raise the question ‘of precedence with the Anglican 
— whom he declines to meet at dinner at Government 

ouse unless he may sit above him. As there is now no State 
Church in Australia, the matter is purely one of courtesy or 
sonal feeling, which one would have supposed he might Lave left 
to his host to settle as he pleased. But that is not the worst. The 
Sydney Morning Herald—which does not appear to be inspired b 
any kind of narrow exclusiveness or no-Popery fhnati¢iom—edde 
that, “ if the Archbishop desires to acquire the title of Apostle of 
Discord, he is taking a course well adapted to win him the distinc- 
tion.” He is ch with being the first person holding his title 
who has busied himself with “ransacking privately the early 
records of the colony, and then appearing in public with vague 
stories of all rsecution and wrongdoing in a forgotten past,” 
talking e.g. of “‘ the blood of men who had bared their backs and 
borne their lashes sooner than be dragged to heretical conventi- 
cles.” The unwisdom of unearthing obsolete scandals of this 
kind would in any case be sufficiently obvious, at least to anybody 
but an Irishman; but it appears further—and that too from the 
indignant testimony of Roman Catholic correspondents of the Her 
who write to challenge his assertions—that these charges are no 
only obsolete but apocryphal, and have been ayain again 
refated. How far the Irish colony there has been “ the cradle of 
civilization for all Australia” is a point on which perhaps an 
Irish prelate can hardly be expected to form an impartial judg- 
ment, but here also Dr. Moran will by no means find his views 
universally shared by his coreligionists. Only the other day a 
Roman Catholic priest expressed his conviction in the Tablet— 
not without too good reason—that at home some Irish Catholics 
were “a scandal to the creed they professed and a curse to the 
country they belonged to”; and we have seen quite as emphatic 
@ verdict pronounced on the Australian Irish by their own co- 
teligionists. To be sure, his Grace of Sydney may plead in 
excuse, with a lamentable plausibility, that he is not the only 
Archbishop, whether Irish or English and whether of his own or 
of another communion, who has of late betrayed a quite be- 
wildering deficiency of good sense, and we must allow him the 
benefit of the excuse, such as it is. Meanwhile, for those who were 
anxious to see Dr. Moran translated to Dublin—and he was un- 
questionably summoned to Rome for that purpose, under the 
influences just then dominant there—it may be a consolation to 
reflect that, if the Pope had excellent reasons for. desiring to 
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remove him from Sydney, he may have had still better reasons for 
not placing bim in a more difficult and responsible position. Let 
us oe all events that the new Cardinal will have acquired 
with his new dignity something of a dignified reticence. 


THE COMPLETE ACTOR. 


N an odd little volume which has not been published under 
the title of The Actor’s Vade-Mecum—* By F. B., of the 
Theatre Royal, Clapham ”—we find some quaint aphorisms and 
not a little curious counsel. The work, which is further described 
as “ Being Advice to Persons who Have Adopted the Stage as a 
Profession how to Behave in Polite Society and Elsewhere ”— 
is evidently an imitation of those renowned treatises the Popular 
Letter- Writer and the Complete Ball-Room Guide. The author, 
who seems to know his subject, and to have suffered much in the 
experience, asserts himself an actor. “I have written this 
manual,” he says in his modest a “ in the belief that such a 
work is urgently needed, and because I have observed, in the 
course of ‘a jong and not inglorious career, that my professional 
brethren, however far beyond exception in their professional 
capacity, are often, cloak from the point of view of the 
arbiter elegantiarum—of the human being who is also a person in 
society—by no means so far removed above reproach as might be 
desiderated.” There is evidence to prove, however, that if he is 
not a real dramatic author, he has in his time written plays. “ It 
is obvious,” he remarks (p. 3), “ that a dramatist of twenty 
ears’ standing may happen by some extraordinary chance to 
ae a little about the elements of bis art. Do not therefore, 
if ever you do business with such, begin by reading him a 
little lecture on his ignorance of practical work and his inex- 
perience in the matter of construction.” “ It makes him despise 
ou,” F. B. continues, with cheerful candour, “and it is odds 
t he puts a cross against your name, and marks you out of 
the cast of his next piece.” “I have observed,” he adds else- 
where (p. 36), “that for one actor who can teach his author— 
“who can give his author a wrinkle,’ as we have it in the profession 
—there are a dozen authors who can teach their actors; and when 
I see a ‘mummer’ who thinks otherwise, one of two things I 
know: either he is an absolute and perfect ‘ frost,’ like Blank and 
So-and-so” (for obvious reasons we suppress the names), “ or he 
has been no more than six months on the stage.” On this subject, 
indeed, F. B. is full of wisdom throughout. “ Do not,” he writes 
(p. 33), “ O young and guileless ass, do not incur the just contempt 
of your author by informing him that such and such directions of 
his are ‘quite against my reading of the part’; do not address 
him as ‘ laddie,’ nor attempt to patronize him as‘ dear boy’; do not 
suggest that he should be always working ‘ more business ’—as you 
call it—into what you denominate your ‘big scene’; try to show 
that you know something about his play as well as about your own 
part in it; and when he tells you that your idea—of the irruption of 
acomic policeman into the most tragic passages of his work—ap- 
ars tohim a mistake, in Heaven’s name! accept his decision, 
and neither thunder against him in ‘ Prosser’s Avenue’ (as it is 
called), nor encourage small journalists to state your views about 
him in print.” “Such conduct,” says the good F. B., “is not 
only criminal, but mistaken. It stamps you amateur at once, 
proves your place to be, not the stage of any reputable 
theatre, but the local Athenmum, or Mrs, Browne-Jones de 
Robynson’s back drawing-room.” It is to be noted, in this con- 
nexion, that F, B. has the worst opinion possible of the amateur 
actor. ‘ Show me an amateur,” he says (p. 49), ‘and I'll under- 
take to show you a tolerably bad actor.” And again (p. 51) he 
thus unpacks his soul:—“ Avoid the amateur”—these are his 
very words—“avoid the amateur, lest you learn to despise your 
art. In himself he is harmless enough; he pleases his simple soul, 
and he amuses his friends. But his example is contagious. Con- 
sort with him and you will learn to cherish your original sin of 
vanity. Nay, more! Beholding him so bad, and so self-satisfied 
withal, you will easily get—by contrast—to a height of self- 
appreciation where you will presently expire of inflation, and go 
like a burst balloon.” 

On other points of behaviour peculiar to the profession, F. B. is 
no whit less trenchant and decided. “The practice,” he writes 
(p. 1), “ of borrowing half-crowns on sight is extremely reprehen- 
alte, and should be sternly discouraged.” ‘As Shakspeare says, 
Cucullus non facit monachum,” he remarks a little later (p. 10), 
“and the fact that you are tricked out in your light-comedy ‘ props’ 
does not necessarily make you look like a gentleman. Also, you 
may get up your favourite tragic’s eye-glass and head of hair, 
but of what avail are they without his brains?” ““ Endeavour,” 
he counsels (p. 43), “ to leave your profession behind you at the 
stage-door, aud do not enter a house with your actor's voice, nor 
shake hands in private as you would shake hands at ‘ Enter Charles, 
his friend, L.U.E.’ Such affectations not only make you absurd, 
they cast a blemish on the profession at large.” His observations, 
moreover, as concerning the matter of that self-approval which 
seems to be, so far as we know, peculiar to members of the 
histrionic profession, are at once judicious and dien senties. “ Re- 
frain,” he says (p. 59), “from cherishing a too exalted idea of 
your own merits and a too contemptible [sic] opinion of the 
merits of your brother pros; and do not, ¢f possible, begin or end 
your criticism of another actor's efforts with the words, ‘ You 
hould have seen me play that part.’” “I have known,” he adds, 


“ great actors who enounced it as their opinion that Kean was no 
tragedian and ‘poor Fechter’ no actor; but I never thought the 
better of them for it, and in matters of this sort I believe the 
public is with me.” “Avoid mimicry,” he counsels in another 
axiom \ 62), “and whisky likewise. No good has ever come of 
either. The laughter of the supper-table is a poor substitute for the 
applause of the critic and the judge; and the ‘Irish hot’ of the 
common ‘ spreester’ eventuates”—the expression is F, B.’s—“ in 
something more than simple headaches.” He is no whit less 
impressive on the subject of actors’ conquests; of what, in a style 
that suggests the study and example of a world of bad plays, he is. 
pleased tocall “ the amatory exaggerations, those erratic aberra- 
tions into the lists of love,” the confession of which he seems to. 
think peculiar to “ members of my honourable and gifted pro- 
fession” ; but into this domain we not follow him. 

Two quotations more, and we have done. The first—in which 
we catch faint odours of the man of letters ill disguised—runs 
thus :—* I have always held that it is not incompatible with the 
histrionic profession to be, not only a gentleman, but a scholar; 
and acting under that impression I would inculcate as a necessity 
that every actor should pursue his literary researches some way 
beyond the study of his own ‘notices’—that he should, in a 
word, be able to read and enjoy at sight some other printed 
matter than that which honest but mistaken critics have devoted 
to the immortalization of his performances.” He admits that 
this ideal is almost a but he does not despair—‘in 
this epoch of culture and the higher branches of education ”—of 
finding it realized. His other point is less general and more per- 
sonal. “It is advisable,” he says CP. 65), “that when an actor 
has attained to the highest rank in his profession he should bear 
himself with a certain modesty, and remember in the face of 
criticisms directed against his reputation—as player, as stage- 
manager, as social and theatrical diplomatist—it behoves him to 
be humble, and admit that those who decline to confuse him with 
the great Author of the Universe may possibly, from certain 
points of view, be almost — The expression is violent, even 
profane; but it can hardly be excessive, or F. B. would not have: 
made use of it. 


RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 

HE lo ression in trade and agriculture is telling serious] 
T Companies. Of the fourteen 
English Companies which have declared their dividends, we find 
that only one announces a rate higher than at this time last year, 
three distribute at the same rate as twelve months ago, and as 
many as ten declare rates lower than twelve months ago. In 
other words, about 71} per cent. of the fourteen Companies 
declare dividends lower than for the first half of last year; and 
the decline in rates in some cases is very considerable. The 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, as our readers are aware, 
pays nothing upon its ordinary stock; for the first half of last 
year it distributed to the preference shareholders 33, but for the 
first half of this year it distributes only 2 per cent. There is 
thus a falling off of 13 per cent., or not far short of half last 
year's dividend. The North-Eastern, in, distributes only 
52 for the first half of this year, against ore months ago 
that is, a decline of over one-seventh. The Metropolitan dis- 
tributes only 4 per cent., against 5 per cent.,a decline of one- 
fifth ; and the Lancashire and Yorkshire distributes only 3} per 
cent., against 4 per ceut.,a decline of ? per cent., or nearly one- 
fifth. In every case the gross receipts show a falling off compared 
with the first half of last year; in some instances a very serious 
one. Thus, in the case of the North-Eastern it is as much as- 
183,458/., and in the Great Western 111,467/7. But the falling 
off in gross receipts is in many cases counterbalanced by | 
savings in the -working expenses. The working expenses of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Company, for example, are 
less than in the first half of last year by 35,716/., while the 
falling off in its gross receipts is only 22,4677. ‘he net receipts, 
therefore, in this case show an increase of over 13,000/, The 
North-Western, again, saved 41,121/., while the falling off in 
its gross receipts is only 26,057/. And the Great Western 
saved 86,055/., while the falling off in its gross receipts is, 
as we have seen, 111,467/. A certain economy in working ex- 
penses was to be expected. When times are prosperous railwa 
directors, knowing that bad times will come, naturally are libe 
in repairs, renewals, and the like. Moreover, in good times prices 
are higher and so are wages. The cost, therefore, of wages and 
material is higher than in bad times; and just now, more parti- 
cularly, poe ae and wages are exceptionally low. It was 
to be expected, therefore, that there should be a considerable 
saving in working expenses. But in some cases the saving is ex- 
ceptionally large. It is to be recollected that both prices and 
wages were very low twelve months ago; that the depression then. 

lasted for a considerable time, and that, whatever saving 
was legitimate, must for the most part have then been made. A 
further large saving is, therefore, at the first blush suspicious. 
In the case of so well-managed a Company as the North-Western, 
it is not probable that the directors would either starve the line 
or put off expenditure which they knew to be really necessary. 
They may, and no doubt they did, draw largely upon stores which 
they bave not replenished; but we may safely assume that they 
have left nothing undone which it was their duty todo. And the 
same may reasonably be assumed regarding the Great Western, 
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But as to the conduct of some other Bourds of Directors we can- 
not be equally confident. There is a natural temptation to keep 
up dividends at the expense of capital; and it is to be feared that 
in too many cases this has been done. Nothing could be more 
unwise; for the keeping up dividends at the expense of capital 
means paying dividends out of borrowed money, and, sooner or 
later, that is a plan which will bring its punishment. But it is a 
plan which, unfortunately, can for a time be practised with im- 
jar The t majority of shareholders are thankful if their 
ividends are kept up, and are not too curious as to the means 
which that is effected. And it must in fairness be said, too, 
t the great majority of them are incapable of understanding 
the accounts pl before them. They are incapable of judging 
whether a certain expenditure ought to be set down to capital or 
to revenue, and they are hardly fitted to go through the drudgery 
of several years’ reports to satisfy themselves whether the manage- 
ment is wise or unwise. Directors know this very well, and in 
some cases they presume upon the knowledge. 

The main cause of the falling off in dividends is the too rapid 
growth of capital. Compared with twelve months ago, for ex- 
ample, the Lancashire Yorkshire capital that now ranks for 
dividend shows an increase of 1,200,000/. in round figures, though 
the addition is not a real increase, as a year ago it figured 
as preference capital. The capital of the Leules and North- 
Western, however, shows an increase of over three-quarters of 
@ million, the capital of the Great Western shows an increase 
of considerably over half a million, and the capital of the Great 
Northern shows an increase of over a quarter of a million. 
Nor is this all. In most cases there is an increase likewise in 
the fixed charges—in the charges, that is, that must be paid 
before any dividend on ordinary stock can be distributed, such 
as preference dividends, debenture interest, and the like. In the 
ease of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the fixed charges have 
increased, compared with twelve months ago, over 27,000/.; in 
the case of the London and North-Western, over 13,000/.; in the 
case of the Great Western, nearly 13,000/.; in the case of the 
North Staffordshire, nearly 10,000/.; in the case of the Metro- 
politan, nearly 8,oo0/.; and in the case of the South-Western, 
nearly 7,000/, In a country like this an increase both in fixed 

and in capital expenditure is inevitable. Railways were 
built for the service of the public, and they must be enlarged as 
the public demands increase. Population and wealth are growing 
rapidly. The traffic upon the lines in consequence is growing also, 
and fore facilities of all kinds must be increased. More- 
over, the public demands greater s and greater safety, 
and this all requires additional expenditure. When a railway is 
built it is never possible to foresee how traffic will grow, and 
therefore additions and improvements are constantly required. 
For example, for part of the way the London and North-Western 
has now tour tracks, and the providing of this of course added 
largely to the capital expenditure. Again, additional station 
accommodation is every now and then required; new sidings have 
to be constructed ; the block system has to be adopted; brakes 
have to be put on, and in a thousand ways the public safety and 
the public service require that the capital should be largely in- 
creased. It is nonsense, then, to demand, as some critics do, that 
capital expenditure should once for all be closed. The capital of the 
railways can never be closed until population and wealth cease 
to grow, or until some other mode of conveyance supplants rail- 
ways. But, while this is so, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
much of the capital expenditure could be avoided. Happily the 
m ment of our railways is much better than that of the 
American Companies; but unfortunately there are scandals in rail- 
way management in England somewhat of the same kind, though 
not so great, as are seen in the United States. There are railways 
of which it is commonly believed in the City that the directors and 
the managers speculate upon their knowledge, and guide their 
policy in accordance with their speculations. It is quite common 
to hear that the “shop” is buying or selling, meaning thereby 
either directors and their friends or the managers and their friends, 
en certain lines ; and the “tip ” goes round immediately to buy or 
sell accordingly. In these cases it would be easy to show, by an 
examination of the accounts for a series of years, that the revenue 


has been unduly relieved at the expense of capital. Charges 
which should have been defrayed out of revenue, that is, have 
been charged habitually to capital. By this mode of procedure 
the capital is unduly swelled, and, consequently, even though 
traffics may grow, they do not grow ‘as rapidly as the capital. | 
Dividends, therefore, are either stationary or decline, or at any 
rate do not increase as the growth of the districts served by the | 
lines would seem to justify. It is hopeless to os a reform 
from the shareholders themselves. As we have said, few of them | 
are capable of studying properly the accounts laid before them. | 
They do not even, for the most part, take the trouble to attend the | 
meetings, but send their proxies to the directors, content so long 
as there is no serious falling off in their dividends. But something 
might be done by insisting upon such a change in the mode of 
making up the acco unts as would make plain to any one who took 
the trouble to study them what is really | done. At present 
there is too great a scope for concealment, and we are sorry to be 
obliged to add that professional accountants by the mode in which 
they make up their accounts seem to favour concealment. Too 
often the items in a balance-sheet do not really represent what their 
names would lead readers to think they stand for. 

As regurds the for the half-year which we have 


upon 
now entered, depends, of course, upon the harvest that is 


being prnet in. If that harvest is good, we may reasonabl 
hope for some improvement in trade. The long series of 
harvests has been broken; two years running we have had good 
harvests, and, if this third harvest is also good, it is to be hoped 
that the farmers will be able to recover some of their losses in the 
Ge There is reason to believe that the wheat harvest in the 
nited States this year will be short, and that there will not be 
nearly the same surplus for export that there usually has been of 
late; and in Russia also the harvest is reported to be bad. The 
a of wheat, therefore, available for export to Western 
urope both from the United States and from Russia will be 
smaller than usual, As a necessary consequence it follows that 
prices will be higher, and thus it is probable that farmers will be 
able to sell their wheat at rates that will leave them a fair profit. 
There is no probability, of course, that prices will so rise as to in- 


jure other classes; but such a moderate rise as will recoup the 


farmers for past losses cannot fail to be beneficial to the whole 
community. Should, then, the harvest turn out good, and should 
there be some improvement in trade, the earnings of the rail- 
ways would increase, and the half-year may prove much more 
satisfactory than is now expected. At present it must be ad- 
mitted that the outlook is not very reassuring. So far as one 
can judge, there is yet no improvement in trade; prices are ex- 
cessively low, the traffic upon the railways shows no signs of 
increase, and rates are of necessity low. If this goes on, if there 
is not the improvement in trade of which we have spoken, un- 
doubtedly there will be a further falling off in railway dividends ; 
for the growth of fixed charges and of capital is still going on, 
and there is little ground to hope that many further economies in 
working can be practised. It seems, indeed, as we have observed 
above, that in some directions economy has already been carried too 


‘far, and that there is a danger of starving the lines in some cases 


for the sake of keeping up dividends. Even on the best-managed 
lines there has for some time back been a disposition to draw upon 
stores without replenishing those stores. That, of course, cannot 
be continued very long. A time comes when the stores must be 
replenished, and when that time arrives the outlay is increased, 
and if meanwhile there has not been an increase of traflic, 
must necessarily be a further diminution in dividend, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE “ ACCADEMIA DEI LINCEI.” 


MONG the chief works which the “ Accademia dei Lincei” 
(to which we have referred in a former article) was the 
means of bringing before the world in its early days was the 
Tesoro Messicano, It was edited by Cesi, one of the four 
founders of the Academy, though he did not himself live to witness 
its publication, The history of this book is interesting as showing 
the modes and conditions of publishing at that period. The 
work was undertaken, under the patronage of Philip II. of Spain, 
by a Spanish physician, Francesco Hernandez, and contained an 
account, with illustrations, of the natural history of Mexico. 
The manuscript and drawings were placed in the library of the 
Escurial, and were destroyed, with much other valuable material, 
in the fire of the year 1617. Two abbreviated copies had, how- 
ever, been made—one in Spanish, the other in Italian; and of 
these the first, as the official documents of the “ Accademia” tell 
us, was printed in Mexico two years before the original book was 
destroyed at the Escurial. e Italian version was done by a 
certain Recchi, a Neapolitan, who died before he was able to 
bring it out, and bequeathed the manuscript to his heirs. Cesi 
(who himself did not live to see his project completed) in- 
terested himself and his associates in the matter, and took steps for 
the publication of the book in order that “ Rechius demum a 
debitam sibi jamdiu gloriam et honorem adipisceretur.” Gali 
was sceptical as to the value of the book and the illustrations, 
He says, in the quaint Italian of the period, that he and others 
came to the conclusion that the pictures were either “una tinzione, 
negando tali piante essere al mondo, ovvero, se pur vi fossero, essere 
frustatorie, e superflue, poichd nd io nd alcuni de’ circostanti 
conosceva le loro qualita, virtd, ed effetti.” The Academy, how- 
ever, determined to go on with the work. It obtained a copy- 
right from the Pope, Paul V., and after many delays the book was 
at length published. In the editing of another work on natural 
science at the same time, we find among the documents of the 
“ Lincei” the following statement of the publisher :—“ Nec tibi 
mirum videatur, amice Lector, tot impensas ab Academia hac fieri ; 
hoc enim Lynceorum est felicissimum institutum nullis laboribus 
et sumptibus parcere, qui, cum aliis liberalibus studiis, tum 
presertim jacenti et titubanti philosophiw naturali, et mathesi 
succurratur.” (We give the Latin as it is printed.) The Academy 
took no common interest in the work of publication, and seems to 
have gone through an amount of labour in connexion with it 
which it perhaps did not wholly deserve. The members were 
anxious to have it printed on rer of a better quality than was 
easily to be got ; and this led to delays. The printer complained, 
not unnaturally, as it would seem, of the procrastination of the 
Academy, as be had pledged his own credit to an early publication 
of the book, At last, little by little, the volumes began to see the 
light. But meanwhile the Academy was falling under suspicion 
of teaching or maintaining doctrines not palatable to the Curia. 
In spite of its asseverations of orthodoxy, and its statutes which 
enjoined, above all things ) submission to the doctrines 
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of the Church, it gradually came into badodour. And after some 
years of a busy if not very useful existence, its fall began. 

The relations between the Academy and the Papacy were at first 
friendly, and various of its members stood in intimate relations 
with the Court of Rome, Still the atmosphere was not a favourable 
one for a scientific body, and in 1630—that is, twenty-seven years 
after its foundation—the Society, which had once numbered thirty- 
two members, included only eight. Among these were Cesi and 
Stelluti, two of the original founders, and Galileo, who, though 
living near Florence, was stilla member. In 1633 Galileo gave 
the qualified recantation of his great discovery, which, partly as 
history and partly as legend, has fixed itself in the popular 
memory of Italians, The Society died away gradually in sur- 
roundings which made scientific my iry, in the true sense of the 
word, impossible. The last sign of life which the old Academy 
gave was the publication of the Storia Messicana, This book, 
though it ro the scepticism of Galileo, was not of a nature to 
wound the susceptibilities of the Church. It touched upon nothing 
dangerous. But the spirit of the Society, however much the statutes 
might affirm iance to the Church, was one not to be welcome 
at that period. Academy seemed to fall between two stools, 
It was too free-thinking to suit the Church, and it was too much 
devoted to natural science to suit a generation of which all the 
intellectual interests were more and more taking the form of 
mere literary trifling. There were, no doubt, men of true learn- 
ing and research in Italy at the period, but the circumstances of 
time prevented any such combination as this Academy from being 
feasible as a parmanent institution. We read in a document of 
the following century :—“ Causa potissinum sinistre Lynceoram 
fortune mihi videtur fuisse, quod a civibus suis minime probarentur, 
sed contemptui potius haberentur eorum studia.” And the same 
writer goes on to say that the general taste of the country went 
in favour of poetry, of what he terms “ philology,” and of “ peri- 
patetic fooling.” The Society died out finally in the latter 
of the sixteenth century through mere want of interest taken in it 
by its members and by the general public. 

In the following century a revival took place, not at Rome, but 
at Rimini. The tradition had long survived the Society, and it 
was, as we haye pointed out, of such a nature that it could not be 
wholly lost. @ active spirit of the new Association was 
Giovanni Branchi. He was born in the year 1693, and died in 
his native town at the age of over eighty years. He seems, from 
what little is known of him, to have taken a keen interest in re- 
establishing the defunct Society, no equivalent of which then 
existed in Italy. He was a physician and a student of the 
natural sciences. Tie was also a member of the Academy “ Della 
Orusca” and of the Berlin Academy. After spending some years 
out of Italy, he conceived the idea on his return of refoundin 
the Society,.the name of which had caught his imagination, 
the purpose of which was thoroughly his own. In the year 1745 
he began his work at Rimini, drawing out a fresh set of statutes, 
himself the “ Linceorum Restitutor.” According to 
the newly-established rules, the members, elected by co-optation, 
were to be mainly students of naturalecience and men learned in 
the Greek and Latin languages; at the same time theologians, 
= nee s, and men familiar with literature in general were to 
be itted. But the natural sciences, according to a further rule, 
were to take the first place, The treatises to be read before the 
Academy were to be either in Latin or in Italian. The Academy 
was to be an “aristocratic” one—that is to say, it was to be 
governed entirely by a committee of four. But little came of this 
attempt, unless it were that it tended to keep alive the idea of a 
scientific Society in Italy. It died away like its prototype, and, 
being placed in a small provincial town, it could not exercise even 
the very moderate influence which was produced by such 
Academies in the larger cities of Italy. At the close of last 
century, however, the Academy was revived in Rome itself. The 
times were more favourable for such an institution than they had 
been, and the general stir in the intellectual atmosphere which 
marked the age showed itself among the “ Lincei.” One of the 
restorers of the Academy was a Duke of Sermoneta, the name of 
whose successor is familiar to many English readers. But the 
times, though likely to stimulate thought, were by no means 
propitious for quiet scientific work. Italy was overrun with 
troops, and was the battlefield for armies, native and foreign. 
The new Academy accordingly had to get along as best it could ; 
and its history at this time shows only the same unprofitable 


_ muddle which the rest of Italian history displays during the same 


od. 
PN order and no serious action was then possible. But the 
tradition of the Academy was not lost. It continued to exist 
with the sanction of the Popes, and in spite of the political 
troubles of the time; and if it did not do any work which has 
owes of permanent value, it was still able to keep itself alive. 

t darker days were to come, The Academy, as we have said, 
had been able to keep on friendly terms with the Church, and had 
always professed itself obedient to her. But when the great 
reaction at Rome after the year 1815, the “ Lincei” found 
themselves ina different position from that which they had held 


. in old'days. They had decayed nearly two centuries through the 


want of-interest taken in them by their members; they were now 
suppressed for their sup dangerous influence. For two years 
their meetings were prohibited by Pope Gregory XVI. They still, 
however, survived, and under Pius IX. a fresh set of statutes 
were formulated. They were drawn up with the sanction of that 
Pope, in the year 1847—that is, during the brief period of his 


reforming zeal, and when he was moved by feelings which a 
later changed into sentiments the opposite of those with w he 
entered into his office. Yet his idea and that of his advisers as to 
the scope of a scientific Society is very curious. In the statutes of 
the newly-reorganized Academy we read that it shall devote itself 
to the “‘ study, the progress, and the propagation of the sci 

with the exception of the theological, the moral, the medical, 

the political”—a proviso which considerably limits the scope of 
those who have chosen the motto of the “ Lynx-eyed,” and 
which forms a characteristic comment on the so-called liberal- 
ism of the Vatican at that time. After the occupation of Rome 
by the national forces in Yr 1870, new hopes arose for the 
Academy, but it was not till five later that a new and 
definite rearrangement was made. e Society was then divided 
into two classes—the one treating of the purely natural sciences, 
the other of moral, historical, and ——_ science. The decree 
in which these provisions are to be found, signed by King Victor 
Emanuel, was, with some modifications in the details of the 
articles, but with none in their spirit, confirmed by the present 
King of Italy two years ago. The subjects which in its present 
constitution it deals with are, taking them in the order given 
officially, Mathematics, Mechanics, Astronomy, Geography, 
Physics, Chemistry, Chrystallography and Mineralogy, Geology 
and Paleontology. Then follows ye and the sciences 
having special relation to it. And come next Philology, 
Archeology, History, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, and Soci 
Science. “The present scheme of the Academy covers the whole 
ground of human knowledge without any of the exceptions 
which were expressed in former statutes or implied in the practice 
of the Association. 

The Academy has now its seat in the Palazzo Corsini, on the 
Lungara, at Rome. It may be doubted if such a situation is the 
best for an Academy which aspires to be of the first national im-~ 
portance. Of late years Rome has grown rapidly, but in the op- 
posite direction to that where the seat of the Academy is now 
= Many, too, of the members do not live in Rome, and the 

istance between the railway station and the Academy is very 
considerable. It is understood that the arrangements for the new 
housing of the Academy were —— made under the direction of 
the late Signor Quintino Sella, widely known as a statesman and 
a man of science, and in England also as an indefatigable Alpine 
climber. It is questioned by many of his friends in Italy whether 
he acted wisely in fixing the site of the Academy in a quarter of 
Rome which is so far from the residences of many mem of it 
who live in Rome itself, and so inconvenient for those who arrive 
by train to attend its meetings. But this is an evil which will 
cure itself in the natural course of events. The Academy is now 
so fully established on a solid basis that, if it should prove more 
convenient that it should go elsewhere, there will be no great 
difficulty in doing so. The history of the institution is one that 
no cultivated man can read without interest. The simple enthu- 
siasm of its first founders, the playing with learning of some who 
followed, the revivals from time to time of the spirit of the insti- 
tution, and its final establishment in our own days as the chief 
body of scholarly and scientific men in Italy, all deserve attention, 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


| Pe RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is nothing if not sensa- 
tional. He has the happy and enviable gift of attracting 
and preserving attention. Never has he secured a greater 
triumph, however, than on the 6th of August; for he succeeded 
in converting what is usually a mechanical repetition of facts and 
figures—well known for months to those few members who make 
a study of Indian finance, and devoid of interest to the remainder 
of the House—into an eloquent and able exposal of the financial 
and political aspect of Indian affairs. Nor is he to blame because 
these statistics derived vitality from the luminous shadow that 
the coming general election casts before it; on the contrary, he 
was, we hold, perfectly justified in pointing out to the constitu- 
encies that the bill which lay on the table of the House was none 
of his or his party's incurring. It is, we know, the fashion of 
Indian administrators to insist on the severance of Indian admini- 
stration from questions of y politics. But, so long as India 
has been a power in England, has she ever been so isolated? 
Lord Randolph, in the stirring which concluded his 
speech, appealed to the great names of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and 

r. Fox as not disdaining to apply their minds to the careful 
examination and exposition of the most complicated questions, 
and conjured his contemporaries to make the same concessions. 
Professor Seeley has told us the reason of the sudden inroad at 
the end of the eighteenth century of Indian questions on English 
politics. It was the fear that British emigrants should return 
corrupted by the spoils of the East, and, “entering into English 
political life with ideas formed in Asia, should upset the balance 
of the Constitution.” In other words, the cause of the storm 
created by the India Bills of Fox and Pitt was the fact 
that Indian wealth, together with the domination of the East 
India Company and its enormous patronage, had created an 
English political and party question. In those days members of 
Parliament were gentlemen of leisure, but now that the pressure 
of constituencies is essential before any question receives due 
consideration in the House, it is more than all requisite that India 
should be brought into the arena of party politics, For many 
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has Ruseophobism marked the division between the ies, 
bat only when it reached its recent development of “ 4 erm 
ness” did it become intimately connected in the minds of honour- 
able members with the immediate future of our Oriental Empire. 


And even then the cry a real significance only to a few 
far-sighted statesmen. Now, as Lord Randolph remarked, there 
has “come a sharp and loud awakening.” Not only have Indian 
foreign politics become political questions in this country, but the 


extent of 8 or 9 

cent. should enable us to realize this. On the ground, then, thot 
it is essential for Indian questions to become party questions in 
order to secure their proper consideration in Parliament, Lord 
Randolph was, we contend, perfectly right in importing into his 
financial statement party and somewhat personal arguments. And 
this we say, not so much because direct Parliamentary influence 
can benefit Indian administration, but because such influence is a 
necessity in order to secure the proper safeguarding of her fron- 
tiers, t we are not prepared to accept without adverse com- 
ment, as the House did the other night, the suggestion of a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into Indian government. The general result of 
Committees on Indian administration is that they break into its 
continuity, and baulk it of hardly earned results. The delibera- 
tion with which an alien Government must proceed if it desire the 
co-operation, or even the comprehension, of its subjects, is apt to 
be misappreciated by politicians who find their panaceas in Acts 
of Parliament. We question if, even in the days of the greatest 
abuses, the influence for good of the House of Commons on the 

of India has not been vastly overrated. 

Lord Randolph had important news to im to the House. 
The statement of the Finance Minister in India, though carefully 
guarded in expression as these statements always are, described 
the condition of the finances as very encouraging and as justifying 
the reductions of taxation which had been effected in 1882-3. 
The revenue for 1885-6 was estimated at 72,090,000/. This figure 
was two millions in excess of the previous year, the increases of 
revenue being under the heads of land revenue, railway receipts, 
opium, rice, salt, and excise. The expenditure was given as 

1,582,000l., or 880,c00/, more than in 1884-5, the principal 
reases occurring under railway working and construction, law 
and justice, education, collection of land revenue, military works 
principally in Aden and Bombay, reduction of debt, and loss by 
exchange. These increases would be to a great measure covered 
by decreases in the interest on ordinary debt, the charges for 
opium, and army expenditure ; so that the net result estimated was 
a surplus of 508,000/. If allowances, however, be made for ante- 
and post-dated collections of revenue, an adjusted surplus 
would be left of 164,000/.; but this figure will probably be raised 
to an effective surplus of 300,000/. or 400,000/. 

The calculations of March last have, however, been rudely dis- 
turbed by the Russian advance, and an abnormal condition of 
finance has been created. An immediate increase of expenditure 
is entailed of 3,780,000/., which, with other enhanced charges, 
creates a total unprovided for in Sir A. Colvin'’s Budget of 
4,963,0002. To meet this deficit Government have only two 
methods—economies in charges and reduction of the cash 
balances. A saving has been effected of 1,797,000/., of which 
700,000, is in reality capital expenditure from borrowed money, 
and 643,000l. are the economies of provincial Governments, and 
must be repaid. News has, however, been received that the 
railway receipts were taken too low by half a million, and 
the loss by exchange on the drawings of the Secretary of 
the State too high by 400,000/., so that, with the Budget 
surplus, the deficit to be met is reduced to 3,101,000/, In 
addition the loan for irrigation and railways has been increased 
from 2,225,000l. to 3,500,000/. stock, producing 2,992,0001., 
and giving increased receipts of 767,000]. The deticit of 

101,0001, is reduced by 1,478,000/. drawn from the Indian 

ces, and though there will still be remaining in England a 
balance of 1,218,000/., this sum is far too small to meet the 
exigencies of current expenditure. In short, Lord Randolph re- 
marks, “ Abont 1} million of the original deficit is really carried 
forward till next year unprovided for either by temporary or per- 
manent loans,” while “the 700,000l. which the Government of 
India has in its emergency provided for the expenditure ” of cer- 
tain railways “has obviously been withdrawn from these works, 
and also the 680,000/., from the Famine Insurance Fund, which 
would have gone to the reduction of the debt, is really left in 
balances to meet the general expenditure.” To all intents and 
purposes the famine insurance has “ been swallowed up by the 
peculiar demands of the year.” 

The emergency is no doubt a serious one; but the gravest 
statement contained in the speech of the Secretary of State was 
that there would be a permanent increase to the military charge 
of something like 2,000,000/. a year. Few but the most rabid 
reactionists will deny the — this additional expenditure ; 
the question, however, remains, How is this money to be found ? 
Lord Randolph himself makes no suggestions to this end of a 

ical nature, except that the Licence-tax, which in 1882 had 
already been the subject of twenty-three Acts in twenty-two 

might again be ,and the expenditure out of revenue 

on public works curtailed. The latter proposal will be regretted 
by those who applauded the recommendations of the Parliamentary 
mmittee, which sat last year, in favour of a larger expenditure 
on productive works in India. It may, however, be hoped that 


private enterprise, which for the last few years has been making 
some headway, will be encouraged by the diminution of State 
competition and the security afforded by the organization of 
Indian defences. 

The recent death of Lord Halifax reminds us of a long series of 
deficits with which, as Secretary of State for India, he grappled 
with admirable courage and confidence, and we cannot repress 
foreboding that the Russian advance may prove to be as disastrous 
to Indian finances as the Mutiny. There remains, however, no 
longer the margin for economy of which Lord Halifax was able 
to avail himself. By the abolition of Customs duties and the re- 
duction of the Salt-tax we seem to have deprived ourselves of the 
means of temporarily increasing our revenues, and our expenditure 
has already been cut down to its minimum. The only direction 
which economy can now take is, as Lord Rando] ts, in the 
reduction of disbursements on productive wor! he doctrine 
which bas been dinned into our ears, that only by increasing facili- 
ties of communication and the means of production is India to be 
rendered able to resist the recurrent calamity of famine, should make 
administrators pause before they put these economies in practice. 
Is India to be strengthened against the invader only by depriving 
her inhabitants of the means of subsistence? Lord Randolph 
adopts the creed of recent financiers in believing in the healthi- 
ness and recuperative power of Indian finance, and already signs 
have been given that trade is recovering its vitality; while the 
increased expenditure on opium noted in the Budget is an invest- 
ment which may in a year or two be expected to yield profitable 
returns, especially as the bringing into active operation of the 
Chefoo Convention should secure for this commodity a fair 
market in China. But in these sanguine prognostications we can, 
we confess, detect no substantial promise that India will have the 
~~ to sustain the additional burdens laid and likely to be laid 
on her. 


THE TRUTH IN FIVE TONGUES. 


(jaa and grace are inseparably connected. Super- 
ficial thinkers may deem their connexion to be too trite and 
obvious to be worth writing a book about. They may aver with 
truth that they were familiar with the fact long before 1881, 
when, as Dr. Adam Thom tells us, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Remington & Co. in his newly published “ Pentaglot,” the con- 
nexion “cropped up to his morbidly unconscious gaze.” But it is 
probable that few such persons realize all that this apparentl 
simple truism involves. Dr. Thom does, and he has, with 
liberality equalled only by his learning, caused a pentaglot version 
(in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish) of the results 
of his studies to be gratuitously distributed “ to the appropriate 
libraries all round the globe.” To use his own words, he “ took 
up his own glove,” with triumphant success, and has now pre- 
sented the aforesaid libraries not merely with an autobiography 
of Emmanuel, amounting to a complete exposition of the history 
and philosophy of things in general, founded on the character- 
istics of the metallic image, but also with an exceedingly copious 
appendix of analogues. ‘The limits of time and space preclude 
us from making on the present occasion anything like a com- 
plete survey of the product of Dr. Thom’s labours; but we can, 
at any rate, by the examination of a few representative indi- 
vidual analogues, together with an indication of the directions 
taken by some of their “chains of cognate joints and commen- 
surate links,” invite the thoughtful reader to seek in Dr. Thom’s 
own pages elucidation or instruction upon any or all—“all and 
every” is Dr. Thom’s own phrase—of the topics which interest 
persons of refinement and education. 

It will be within the recollection of all that Dr. Thom recently 
gave the world an “undeniably ‘Original’ and presumably 
* Exhaustive ’ ‘Commentary on Creation and Providence.’” The 

resent treatise has been composed and gratuitously circulated 
ome of doubts which have arisen in Dr. Thom’s mind as to 
the appropriateness of these two epithets. Exhaustive he found 
that the Commentary indubitably was not, because after he 
had published it he discovered, from a continued study of the 
metallic image, a number of things of which be had not previously 
been aware. At the same time his “confidence in the force of 
originality was shaken by the unwieldy diffusiveness of six con- 
tinuous chains of cognate joints and commensurate links, not to 
mention occasionally irresistible temptations to digression.” This, 
it will be observed, is a discovery of the first importance. Setti 
aside for a moment the unwieldy diffusiveness of the chains, which 
no person who has had an opportunity of endeavouring to unravel 
their labyrinthine complications would think of denying, every 
writer experiences temptations to digression which he does not 
always resist. Therefore, no writer is original. The universal 
recognition of this truth will save the world a great deal of 
trouble and many unprofitable discussions. It will also a 
literary critics of a peculiarly offensive common form, re- 
move from life one of its most poignant bitternesses. For, if 
nobody is original, why waste time in saying that any particular 
person is not original ? If Dr. Thom had told us nothing more than 
this we should have been everlastingly indebted to him. Under 
these circumstances he resolved to omit from the present volume a 
good deal of what he had said in its oom and, by way of 
avoiding the undue brevity which would otherwise have resulted 


from these excisions, to introduce, “even as 


interest for us. The announcement that the Russian approach | 
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more or less of a polyglot miniature.” That is how the “ Pentaglot’ 
came to be a Pentaglot, and it will be admitted on all hands that 
so useful a method of mechanically — an immortal work as 
to render it accessible to all who understand the language of any 
one of the Five Great Powers (substituting Spain for Russia) 
would be original if anything was. In “challenging criticism all 
round” Dr, Thom has permitted himself the luxury, which he 
well deserves, of a boast not likely to be discredited. 

Before proceeding to the promised indication of chains, it will 
be as well to point out that some readers will probably be surprised 
at the boldness with which, in utilizing for his purposes “ such 
adjustments as *5236 and °7854 alike in the orbs of Chaos and 
in the orbits of Cosmogony,” Dr. Thom has “ unhesitatingly 
treated the fractions in question as integers.” To the inexperi- 
enced eye *5236 and *7854 have all the appearance of fractions, 
even decimal fractions. The author, however, immediately ex- 
ome the ground, equally novel and courageous, on which he 

decided to take the oppesite view. 
Holy Writ’s frequent symmetrization of day with year, and of 

with day, the mysticism, if any, lies not in the sub- 
stantial unit, but in the numerical co-efficient.” It may be con- 
fidently asserted that the more pertinaciously this daring and 
ingenious theory is wrestled with, the more apparent will its 
correctness become. One more general qualification does our 
author lay down, on another point, which, like that just a of, 
“ can scarcely fail to occur to the most superficial and hasty of 
readers.” It cannot be better stated than in Dr. Thom’s own 
words :—“ More particularly down to the era of Abram, the dis- 
crepancies of chronology are primd facie adverse to anything like 
certainty in such speculations, excepting that, among all the 
chains of commensurate links and cognate joints, the clearly 
erroneous commencement of the Christian substitute for the 
Pagan Olympiads has been specially selected from above for two 


distinct ends—the synchronizing of Earth's chronometers with | 
Heaven’s clocks, and the concentrating into a honest | 


mistake of most of the available bisections, past and present and 
future alike, of mankind's accepted annals.” 

Now for the inductive tissues from which Dr. Thom laboriously 
but successfully deduces the chains of commensurate links which, 
among other things, establish once and for ever the connexion 
between gravitation and grace, and of which “ the writer, after 
authenticating them respectively im situ, will enumerate such 

miscuous epochs as may appear to be pregnant with ominous 
idences ali round, whether as to his dramatis persone or as to 
unities of time and place alike.” We propose moony | to touch 
here and there on a jointed link of peculiar interest, leaving the 
reader to work out the tissue of their connexion for himself, with 
the assistance, if he requires it, of the “ Pentaglot.” “ The habit of 
rounding off the 100 into 111 primarily pervades mankind's story, 
whether in its whole or in its parts, from beginning to end.” 
‘This is very true, and suggests incidentally to minds prone to the 
irresistible temptation to occasional digression that the fact may 
be illustrated by divers profane and apparently trivial analogues. 
Thus in some county or other mentioned in Archibald’s Criminal 
Pleading the expression “a thousand,” when applied to rabbits, 
means twelve hundred, and the same is believed to be generally 
true of that noble fish, the sardine. Similarly “a baker's dozen” is 
usually understood to mean thirteen, and there were, in the child- 
hood of persons now living, bakers who carried the principle so far 
as to supply seven sponge-cakes for the price of six. Skipping overa 
few jointed links, we tind that the author’s “long-adopted details 
as to the fourth day of the world’s week have seemed to find their 
soul and centre in the self-same step of the peg amt as the 
child of Chaos and the parent of Providence—an analogue which, 
under the actual circumstances of its development, may peradven- 
ture take precedence of many, if not actually all, of the fragmentary 
illustrations which it now claims to consolidate into one common 
tissue.” It seems hardly necessary for the author, except as a 
matter of form, to take the trouble of setting forth the jointed 
links which carry us on to the next point of the tissue, which 
may appropriately be dwelt on here. For in it we do but 
learn that “the world’s week of 7,854 years carries us upwards 
[obviously meaning backwards] through 43 curtailed hebdomads 
of Providence and Cosmogony and Chaos into the aggregate of 
337,722, which, to say nothing of its matchless galaxy of exclu- 
sive elevens, dazzles and amazes us with exactly ten thousand 
times” 33 years and 281 days. “The inference” moulds “into 
something of a certainty the alleged connexion between gravitation 
and grace,” and rapidly enables Dr. Thom to ask, with the trium- 
phant certainty that no one can answer in the negative:—‘ With 
a reference to the only definitive contingency of 43 x 7,854, do not 
vity and grace doubly intertwine themselves together, not merely 
y setting the inscribed circle against the circumscribing square, 
but likewise by pitting the circumference of the former against 
the perimeter of the latter?” Thus is finally established “ the 
really unmystical identity between gravitation and grace” which 
was “palpably the soul of the metallic image,” and indeed 
“ teemed from the beginning through all nature.” 

The foregoing extracts must suffice as examples of Dr. Thom’s 
closely enalytiont methods of reasoning. The appendix, and the 
notes which follow it, contain a considerable amount of instruc- 
tion, argument, and explanation concerning the histories of the 
world, England, and Dr. Thom, and the wonders revealed by a 
study of astronomy, together with some incidental prophecy. Of 
course no science is without its exceptions :—“St. Augustine's 
series, alone, I believe, among all and every my tissues, branches 


It is that “under 


off into an idiosyncratic siding, interrupting, in fact, its normal 
pace in the most significant manner conceivable.” We are not 
sure that we clearly apprehend why it pleased Providence (or 
Cosmogony, or Chaos) that St. Augustine should be thus afflicted. 
It is, however, some consolation to learn that it is not improbable 
that “ the all but conscious tes ” have “ actually laid their 
eggs in the brain of Archimedes, with his tombstones of globe and 
cylinder, while he is asking from Heaven a standpoint for the 
lever that is to move the Earth, ignorant, as even he is, of the fact 
that every orb of the m, not to mention the system itself in 
free space, is doubly dancing to its own symphony.” Neither 
Wellington nor Napoleon is immaterial to Dr. Thom’s wide 
scheme, nor the “two Charleses” of the House of Stuart, who 
“respectively” became “ a headless trunk and a bribed pensioner 
of France.” By the way, the prettiest number in The Mikado 
treats of one of the characters as having become a trunkless head, 
which from the merely literary point of view is perhaps more 
elegant—but it is ill joking in the presence of the metallic image. 
“The Hamites,” who “from the extreme south of Africa 

the black blood in their veins to dye generic Polynesi with 
Melanesia specific,” also find their due place in Dr. Thom’s 
excursus. It remains only to note one or two of the prophetical 
features of the “ Pentaglot.” The world’s week, as far as we can 
make out, will come to an end, unless anything (in the nature 
of an idiosyncratic siding or otherwise) happens to prevent it, in 
the year 3850. Meanwhile it is certain that the Pope will be 
expelled from Rome in 1891, and “the Turk” will be succeeded 
in Constantinople “by even worse savages than himself” in 
1922, 


THE GOETHE MANUSCRIPTS AT WEIMAR. 


N the 20th of June last, as we learn from the Deutsche 
Rundschau, the “ Crossbow” at Weimar was graced by the 
presence of a hundred men of letters, the nucleus of a future 
Goethe Society. Of similar societies, many will think, we have 
had enough; but this once none could deny that a nodus had been 
found tali vindice dignus. For the long-hidden documents be- 
ueathed by Goethe had at length become accessible, and the 
Grand Duchess of Weimar had summoned the hundred good men 
and true to counsel her as to their disposal. The greatest curiosit 
was naturally expressed to learn the nature of the papers that had 
come to light—a curiosity destined to be richly gratified by the 
communications of the Grand Duchess’s confidential advisers, 
Herr —— and Herr Erich Schmidt, yet in some degree further 
inflamed by their assurance that, from the wealth of the material 
to be dealt with, the examination had as yet been incomplete. 
Five cupboards, it seems, contain the precious hoards; or six, if 
that devoted to the poet’s butcher's and baker's bills is to be 
reckoned. It must have been an anxious quarter of an hour for 
the explorers if this, the first cupboard mentioned, was also the 
first to be inspected. But apprehension must have been quickly 
allayed. All the other five were stored with treasure, especially 
one containing the original MSS. of Goethe’s writings, and another 
loaded with diaries and letters. The former comprises much 
whose existence was quite unexpected. Among the greatest sur- 
rises is a translation of several books of Homer into German 
exameters, not, it is to be feared, of the highest quality in a 
metrical point of view. 

But the witness of Goethe’s devotion to Homer is most interest~ 
ing, and is further illustrated by a critical dissertation on an 
obscure passage. Another remarkable and unlooked-for discovery 
is the commencement of a drama, The Maiden of Oberkirch, in- 
spired by the French Revolution. There are also lively little 
dialogues in prose of an early period ; the plan of a “ History for 
the People,” dating from 1808 ; and considerable additions to the 
“Xenien” and the “ Venetian Epigrams,” the latter sure to pro- 
voke a lively interest if they are correctly described as “ invectives 
against Lavater, or of erotic or anti-clerical character.” A scheme 
for the unfinished “ Achilleis ” shows the intended progress of the 
poem up to the sixth book; the MS. of the “ Divan,” entirely in 
Goethe's writing, is said to indicate the progress of the work day 
by day, and to abound with various readings. The prose version 
of “ Iphigenia ” is here ; and there are several MS. copies of other 
works made by persons of note, including one of Hermann and 
Dorothea by A, W. Schlegel. A manuscript of Faust shows how 
Goethe would have arranged the First Part for the stage, and in- 
dicates that the performance was to have been accompanied with 
music expressly composed for it. 

The diaries and correspondence are even more important than 
the literary MSS. The former, but for a mortifying gap from 
1782 to 1796, extend from 1776 to March 16, 1832, within six 
days of the poet’s death. They are entirely in his handwriting, 
and grow fuller and more circumstantial with time. The minor 
events of his life are accurately recorded ; great misfortunes are 

over, and there is a significant blank of several days at the 
time of the death of Schiller. They will form the groundwork of 
a new biography by Herr Loeper. Notwithstanding the immense 
number of Goethe's letters which have been published, there are 
very many more, the most important being those addressed to his 
wife, which are said to do honour to both parties, and to represent 
his marriage in a much brighter light than hitherto. There are 
also very interesting early letters to his sister Cornelia and his 
friend Bebrisch, which will be published in the annual volume of 
the Goethe Society. The most interesting of the numerous letters 
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addressed to him are those from the Grand Duke and his own 
mother, the latter two hundred in number. 5 

The investigation is not yet regarded as complete. It will be 
followed up to the minutest details by Professor Erich Schmidt, 
who has resigned an appointment at Vienna to come to Weimar 
and work it out under the direction of the Grand Duchess, whose 


‘personal interest is unwearied, Possibly he may yet discover 


some missing treasures whose existence was thought assured—the 
original plan of Wilhelm Meister which Goethe brought from 
Frankfort to Weimar; the scenes of Faust which he carried 
about with him in Italy; the first version of Jasso. The earliest 

iece in the collection is his juvenile poem on Christ's Descent 
into Hell (1766), the latest the concluding scene of the Second 
Part of Faust. 


RACING, 


GREAT event, in the racing world, took place at Kempton 
Park on the 16th of July. The famous two-year-old 
Saraband was beaten for the first time. Sunrise, a filly by 
Springfield out of Sunray, had run but once before, when she had 
only been beaten a head by Ste. Alvere. She was now receiving 
13 lbs. from Saraband, and as Saraband was giving weight to 
everything in the race, Archer rode a waiting race with him, and 
the pace was very slow: but Cannon, taking advantage of Sun- 
rise’s fine turn of speed, just secured the race by a head—a short 
head too, There are few greater admirers of Archer's riding than 
ourselves ; but without venturing to express an opinion as to which 
of the two jockeys showed most science on this occasion, we will 
say that Cannon rode remarkably well. That Saraband’s defeat was 
not considered a disgrace may be inferred from the fact that he was 
backed at 7 to 1 for next year's Derby, a few days later. On the 
following day, Thunderstorm, who had been third in the race just 
noticed, won the International Two-Year-Old Plate at Kempton, 
and The Bard won his fourteenth race at Mauchester. Four days 
later Ste. Alvere won the Krighton Plate of 1,000/. at Leicester, 
and on the last day of that meeting Lord Hartington won the 
Leicestershire Cup of 1,875/. with his gelding Corunna, bat 
Corunna was receiving 35 lbs. from MacMahon, who ran him to 
a neck—in fact this was a case of a lightly-weighted horse 
making the running without getting caught. MacMahon’s per- 
formance was a very fine one; but perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary, in more senses than one, was that of Despair. This 
oplendia but evil-tempered brute dashed off as if for once 
he was in a humour for racing ; but when he had gone about 
a quarter of a mile, he changed his mind and stopped to 
. Then he hung across the course, and by this time the 
rest of the field had left him behind. His jockey was on the 
int of pulling him up, when the cantankerous beast seized his 
Bit and started off again, gradually overhauled the other horses, 
and actually ran third, thus proving that he could have won by 
many lengths if he had run honestly through the race. On the 
Saturday of the same week The Bard, in winning his fifteenth 
consecutive victory, got his first taste of the whip; but he re- 
sponded to it very gamely, and beat poy bi three-quarters of a 
length. This brought his winnings to between eight and nine 
thousand pounds, and two days afterwards he was backed for the 
Derby at about 11 to 1. 
The first day at Goodwood was rather tame ; but some two- 
Ids of good blood and class came out for the Richmond 
Stakes. Sunrise, Saraband’s only ar. was again successful, 
in spite of the 7 lbs. extra on her back. Calais was second—he 
had already run second to both The Bard and Philosophy—and 
Oberon, who had cost 2,500 guineas as a yearling, was third. 
Sunrise won more than 3,000/, in this and her only other victory. 
The smart two-year-olds Kendal and Modwena, each of whom 
had already won between two and three thousand pounds, met in 
the Ham Stakes, the first-named winning by ha!f a length, 

It had for some time been suspected that St. Helena, the second 
in the Oaks and the winner of the valuable Coronation Stakes at 
Ascot, was a jade; and this she proved on the Wednesday at 
Goodwood by giving up all pretence at racing when she seemed 
to have the Drawing-Room Stakes at her mercy, and allowing 
Hurry to win by three lengths. Four to one had been laid on 
St. Helena. Philosophy for a second time confirmed her superi- 
ority to her former conqueror, Gay Hermit, by beating him for the 
Lavant Stakes of 1,310/. This filly has now won between six and 
seven thousand pounds. The Stewards’ Cup turned out a great 
coup for the professional bookmakers, as it was won by an outsider 
who started at 33 tor. Boulevard was a strong favourite, and 
Goldstone was heavily backed at 11 to 2; but, to everybody’s sur- 
prise, Dalmeny, a little five-year-old gelding carrying 6 st. 13 lbs., 
came up at the distance, and, getting the best of the heavily- 
weighted Despair, Laceman, and Duke of Richmond, won without 
difficulty by a length and a half. Odds were laid on Paradox for 
the Sussex Stakes. He was now giving 9 lbs. to Royal Hampton, 
who had been third to his second in the Derby, and he beat him 
easily by three-quarters of a length. Willie Darling, who had 
been bought by Mr. Lowther for 1,750 guineas three weeks before, 
ran badly, although he was receiving a stone and 3 lbs. from the 
winner. Backers met with a second reverse, after laying 4 to 1 
on a favourite, in the race for the Visitors’ Plate, when Cam- 
busmore failed to give 16 lbs. more than weight-for-age to 
Prinstead, 

There was a great sensation when Mr. Vyner's two-year-old colt 


Minting Ty on the course for the Prince of Wales's Stakes 
of 2,800/. He is by Lord Lyon out of Mint Sauce, and looks 
more like a three-year-old than a two-year-old, It may pretty 
safely be said that the universal opinion of the best judges was in 
his favour. Indeed, he was even more admired than Saraband, 
who came out later in the day and won the Rous Memorial 
Stakes. The Barchettina colt, Oberon, Jacobite, and three other 
two-year-olds opposed Minting, but 3 to 1 was laid on him, and he 
won in a canter by half a dozen lengths. His only other ap- 

rance had been at Gosford Park, when he won the Seaton 

aval Stakes by the same distance. Jacobite was second to him 
in both races. Minting’s appearance was quite the event of the 
meeting. After his race he was backed for the Derby at 5 to 1, 
and he and Saraband and The Bard were backed in a lot at 3 to 2. 
Little Althorp won the Goodwood Cup for Baron de Hirsch; but 
he had to struggle to get in three-quarters of a length in front of 
the Duke of Westminster's Metal. Althorp is a very good horse 
over a distance, as his victories in the Great Metropolitan, the 
Ascot Stakes, and Ascot Queen’s Plate had already proved, and, 
although he is only about fifteen hands high, he has a great deal of 
bone and muscle. The unlucky Duke of Sime one again 
beaten, after starting first favourite, for the Singleton Plate, which 
was won by Necromancer after a fine race with Ducat, to whom 
he was giving 7 lbs. 

The Nassau Stakes of 970!., for three-year-old fillies, was won by 
Lord Hastings’s Armida (who cost 3,200 guineas at Lord Falm outh's 
sale last year) by a neck from Charmian, the first favourite, 
Ste. Alvere was a hot favourite for the Molecomb Stakes, and The 
Sun, who had been a 1,700-guinea yearling, was second favourite ; 
but the race was won by the rather appropriately named The 
Devil to Pay, who started at 20 to 1 (offered), and landed the 
1,250. for Mr. Bowes. The winner was rather “green,” and yet 
won by a length ; so, even allowing for the 7 Ibs. extra carried b: 
Ste. Alvere, this performance puts The Devil to Pay very hig 
among the two-year-olds of the season. Over this race, most 
of the bookmakers performed the operation technically known 
as “skinning the lamb.” They had a good turn again over the 
next race, when backers laid evens very freely on Energy, 
who ran badly under his crushing weight; while Corunna, after 
slipping away with a strong lead, was never caught, and won in a 
canter by a couple of lengths. Lashmar imitated the tactics that 
Wall had adopted with Corunna at Leicester, with even greater 
success. Hermitage won his sixth race of the season in the 
Chesterfield Cup, after a pretty race with Sandiway. The average 
of the fields during the week was remarkably small. For fifteen 
of the races only four or less horses started, and in nine only two 
ran. But the establishment of a new first favourite for the Derby 
alone sufficed to make this year’s Goodwood famous, and there 
was no rain, 

The second half of the “Sussex fortnight” was not very ex- 
citing. Borneo was a strong favourite for the Brighton Stakes, 
but the race was won by the Duke of Westminster’s Newton, 
whom he bought last autumn from Sir R. Jardine. His price 
was 1,200 guineas, and he has already repaid it by his victories 
in the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Kempton Park, the Brighton 
Stakes, and a Queen's Plate which he won last Saturday at 
Lewes. The Brighton Cup was won by Mr. L. de Rothschild’s 
Brag, but he was nearly caught, after making strong running, 
by Criterion. Toastmaster was the first favourite, but he was 
evidently out of form, as he was fairly outpaced all the way down 
the hill. For the Stewards’ Cup, eman was the favourite ; 
but he was beaten by Pearl Diver, and so he ought to have been 
on that week's public form, for on the Tuesday, in the Marine 
Stakes, Pearl Diver had beaten him by many lengths at a differ- 
ence of 3 st. 4 lbs., and there was no nt reason for think- 
ing that he could not beat him at a difference of 2 st. 8 lbs, 
Yet on the Goodwood form Laceman should have won, for in the 
Stewards’ Cup, for which he ran third, he beat both Brag and 
Pearl Diver. Pearl Diver and Brag made the running, and the 
strong suited the lightest weight the best. Pearl Diver won 
by four lengths from Laceman, who passed Brag in the Dip. The 
Brighton Stakes, Cup, and Stewards’ Cup are all handicaps; 
they were all worth from 534/. to 557/., and five or six horses ran 
for each of them. 

In some seasons the Astley Stakes at Lewes is a race on which 
much of the two-year-old form of the year is calculated; but on 
the late occasion it was regarded as little more than a walk over 
for Saraband, who was only opposed by Lorgnette and Venette. 
Lorgnette had won a couple of 200/. plates, but she had been 
beaten three times. Perhaps her best performance had been run- 
ning within two lengths and a half of The Bard at Lincoln. At 
first the bookmakers asked the backers to lay 20 to 1 on Saraband, 
but eventually they moderated their terms to 8 tor. Even these 
odds were, as it turned out, somewhat excessive; for, although 
Saraband won, Archer had to ride him out at the end to 
beat Lo: te by half a length. The race was run at a slow 
pace, which was rather against Saraband, for, as we pointed 
out at the beginning of this article, it was after a slowly-run 
race that Sunrise had beaten him, more than a fortnight before, 
at Kempton Park. Slowly-run races always give a speedy horse 
a chance of stealing the race at the finish, and Wood looked very 
dangerous with Lorgnette from the distance. Nevertheless, 
Archer rode with geod Jotimnents for, finding the pace too slow, 
he made his own running from halfway down the hill, although 
he was giving 7 lbs. to each of his opponents. This victory 
brought Saraband’s winnings to considerably over 6;000/. That 
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three two-year-olds should have won more than 20,000}. by the 
beginning of August is something quite new in the annals of 
racing. It may be worth noticing that several of the best two- 
year-olds, including Saraband, The Bard, Philosophy, Kendal, 
and Gay Hermit, have been raced a great deal during an excep- 
tionally summer. If growing youngsters can bear having 
their legs battered about on ground like iron, it says much for 
their soundness. Whether it will be conducive to their sound- 
ness in the future is another question; but, with the high stakes 
now offered for two-year-olds, it is well to make hay while the 
sun shines. Thus far the colts appear to be particularly good this 
season. Some judges consider that fillies mature more 
quickly than colts im their early two-year-old career; but this 

ear there has been mo special evidence in support of this theory. 

t will be well to bear in mind that many very fast horses have 
not yet been thoroughly trained this season, on account of the 
exceptionally hard state of the ground, but that the late rains 
have beer much in their favour. For this reason we should not 
be surprised if at Doncaster and Newmarket we were to see many 
reversals of the form shown hitherto this season, and those who 
attempt on the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire are 
likely to their task unusually difficult. 


THE ALPINE JOURNAL, 


oS beers number of The Alpine Journal which has just appeared is 
of unusual interest. It contains a thoughtful disquisition on 
“ Mountaineering Instinct,” a paper by a gentleman who must 
this special aptitude, as he gained the top of Adai Choch, 
in the Caucasus; an examination of the views respecting glaciers 
and glacier theories by forth by Dr. Heim, the latest German 
who written on this subject, which seems to have a perennial 
charm; and a triumphant reply by Mr. Douglas Freshfield to some 
small scientific men who have spoken unpleasantly about English 
explorers in the Caucasus; and, characteristi enough—for 
members of the Alpine Club, like wise men, have always paid due 
attention to eating and drinking—it concludes with a grave and 
emphatic condemnation of the quality of the wine supplied at the 
summer dinner of the Club, which took place in June last. 

The first of the papers alluded to is by Mr. Clinton Dent, 
author of that delightful volume Above the Snow-line, the wittiest 
book of travel which has appeared for a considerable time. Those 
readers, however, who expect to find Mr. Dent as humorous and 
amusing in Zhe Alpine Journal as he is in his book will be dis- 
appointed. With to some matters levity is not permis- 
si For a Vice-President of the Alpine Club to be jocose 
about such grave subjects as the comparative skill of travellers 
and guides and the mountaineering instinct would be worse than 
speaking disrespectfully of the Equator, as bad almost as it would 
be for a cardinal to show unhallowed wit about the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Mr. Dent is as becomingly grave when treating 
these matters as the dignitaries of the Marylebone Club might be 
when discussing the question of | itimate bowling. His view is 
that the skill of travellers has much improved of late years, and 
that, if there are none who are equal to the very best guides, 
there are some who are on a level with fair second-c men, 
We doubt not that Mr. Dent is right, and certainly there is one 
amateur, Mr. Charles Pilkington, who, by his ascent of the 
Meije, by first hitting off the right line up the Disgrazia, and b 
other feats, has shown that he can equal men of the highest skill 
The companions whe were with him in his expeditions and other 
members of the Alpine Club are no doubt excellent mountaineers, 
even when judged by the most severe standard ; but we fear that 
the number of these very competent travellers must necessarily 
be few. Mr. Dent does not apparently approve of the word 
“instinet” which has 80 often been used in accounts of mountain 

ilgri , and thinks that amateurs can acquire the so-called 
instinctive power of the chamois-hunter. Possibly they can 
sometimes, but we believe only very rarely; for the guide, 
in learning and practising his work, has great advantages over 
the amateur, and has, moreover, the strong incentive which the 
man who works for bread must ever have as compared with 
the man who works for pleasure. The word instinct is one which 
often gives rise to discussion, and is used in very different senses ; 
but in this case it does not seem to have been ushepeity chosen. 
Instinct of the kind now spoken of may perhaps be roughly defined 
as the power of judging rightly without consciously going through 
any train of reasoning and without prolonged examination. 
good an instance of it as can be given is the faculty which some 
very good seamen have for instantly gauging the weather. The 
captain of a ship lying in a roadstead comes on deck in the 
morning to f°" his vessel under weigh, and finds a stiff breeze 
blowing. looks at the sea and the clouds, and forthwith 
makes up his mind what canvas his vessel will carry. When the 
ship is out in the channel, it is found that he is perfectly right; 
but probably he would have considerable difficulty in explaining 
how he came so rapidly to a just conclusion. He was pretty sure 
what the weather was like, because he has been observing the 
weather all his life. He may be said to have instinctive know- 
ledge. In like manner, a guide who has been in the mountains 
all his life may have quasi-instinctive powers which only a few 
Englishmen giited with exceptional aptitude can hope to attain. 
It is to be observed that there has been sad proof lately of the 
want of instinctive knowledge, or something thereto resembling, 
ou the part of practised amateurs. The terrible accident near 


Chamouni is thought to have been due to the fact that the un- 
fortunate traveller ignored risks which ought to have been 
obvious to a mountaineer; and quite recently news has been re- 
ceived of the death in the Dauphiné of a Viennese doctor who 
had himself written a pamphlet respecting the dangers of the high 
mountains, 

With regard to the papers which follow Mr. Dent's excellent 
article, a lucid examination by Mr. Tuckett of Dr. Heim’s views 
respecting glaciers, and an account by M. Maurice de Déchy of 
his arduous struggle and brilliant success on Adai Choch, it need 
only be said that they should be “ read in the original” by those 
who take interest in that absorbing and inexhaustible subject, 
glacier erosion, and in great mountaineering feats. Mr. Freshfield’s 
article is well worth reading by those who believe in the justice 
of foreign critics where Englishmen are concerned. ee 
indeed, can be more remarkable than the way in which Engli 
travellers in the Caucasus have been treated by their censors, 
In 1868 Mr. Freshfield ascended Kasbek, the mountain of 
Prometheus, and the eastern peak of Elbruz. Both 
and especially that of Kasbek, were persistently denied on no 
ground whatever save the disbelief of those who are determined 
to disbelieve; and it was even stated that Mr. Freshfield had 
bribed some natives to say that he had gone up Usch-Ba, the 
Rain Peak, a mountain which he made no claim to have ascended 
or _~—— with. In 1874 Mr. F. C. Grove ascended the western 
peak of Elbruz, and, though he gave a careful account of the way 
up, and of the summit, which would have made it perfectly easy 
to convict him if he was not speaking the truth, his ascent was, 
like Mr. Freshfield’s, denied on no grounds in particular. Now 
denial seems to have ceased, but petty detraction still continues. 
It appears, from what Mr. Freshfield says, that a M. Ivanoff, who 
succeeded in reaching his camping place on Elbruz—an expedition, 
we may inform our readers, about as difficult as that to the 
Jardin—and got no further, has sneered at his ascent, at Mr. 
Grove's, and at M. de Déchy’s, and has said that they were taken 
up the mountain by one Achia. Now Achia of Uruspieh is an ex- 
cellent hunter on the lower slopes, but timid and useless on snow 
orice. On one occasion when ascending asmall mountain he made 
a long détour in order to avoid a perfectly easy snow-field. He 
did not ascend Elbruz with Mr. Grove, and if he was the hunter 
mentioned in M. de Déchy’s account of the mountain he proved 
very incompetent, and if M. Ivanoff has listened to stories of 
these ascents from him, he has been taken in by very transparent 
nonsense. Another Russian traveller, M. Muromtzoff, was, it 
seems, at an earlier period equally adventurous, and showed him- 
self equally courteous to Ae ora hoy He attempted Kasbek, and 
actually reached a spot not much more than 7,000 feet below the 
summit. This bold climb of course entitled him to speak with 
authority respecting the mountain, and he was good enough to 
confirm Mr. Freshfield’s ascent, not because Mr. Freshfield 
said that he had made it, but because some native hunters 
who had told him an obviously fictitious story of an ascent by 
themselves, and who apparently believed that the Englishman 
was in league with evil spirits, said that he had been on the 
top. Having accepted these statements, M. Muromtzoff grew 
severe, &S e a scientific man, and was hard on Mr. 
Freshfield for not contributing to knowledge. What precise 
weight his rebuke may it may not be easy to determine; 
but Mr. Freshfield has done well in drawing attention to his 
statements and those of M. Ivanoff, which show the treatment 
which English travellers may expect from the smaller Russian 
savants. Henceforth members of the Alpine Club who go to the 
Caucasus will do so with the knowledge that in this region, as in 
most others, virtue must be its own reward, and they ought to be 
grateful to the editor of The Alpine Journal for helping them to 
appreciate a fact which in all times men have been very slow 
to 


grasp. 


COMEDY AND BURLESQUE. 


rae playgoer of twenty years’ experience has not become so rare 
that his memory needs jogging with respect to anything 
connected with the late Mr. Sothern and his memorable perform- 
ances. No one whorecalls the Haymarket under Mr. Buckstone’s 
rule requires the reminder that Brother Sam was an appendage of 
Our American Cousin, yet the comedy, on its revival at the 
Gaiety, is superfluously amplified into Lord Dundreary's Brother 
Sam. It might as well have been re-entitled “ Mr, Sothern’s 
Brother Sam,” for that delightful comedian was so absolutely 
identified with the two parts that to assume their oblivion was to 
recognize the extinction of the player in theatrical memories 
—which is absurd. Playgoers are proverbially loyal to old 
favourites, and need no such memento as is Jovided by the 
Gaiety bill. The appearance of Mr. Lytton Sothern in Brother 
Sam, last Saturday, was naturally ded with interest and 
curiosity. There was more of likeness than dissimilarity between 
the reading of the son and of the father, for Mr. Lytton Sothern 
maggie much of the characteristics of the original, Not merely 
H suggesting the personal and individual in the little touches 
of eccentricity, but occasionally in the more important qualities of 
breadth and style, does Mr. Lytton Sothern vivify the part with 
an unforgotten presence. It is mere justice to an actor of such 
genuine individuality to observe that the copyist was lost in the 
actor. The more mechanical process of imitation was, indeed, 
less successfully carried out than the principle of heredity was, at 
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times, curiously vindicated. The assumption of airy insouciance 
and imperturbable audacity was admirable for the ease with which 
brisk and ceaseless action was combined with a bearing of calm, 
self-contained effrontery. This humorous conjunction was un- 
marred by a touch of coarseness, or by any trespass into the 
boisterous excess of farce. In his entrance in the first act, the 
scene at the breakfast, and the reception of Mr. Trimbush, Mr. 
Lytton Sothern suggested his father's impersonation with sur- 
prising vividness. Brother Sam, though it has some kinship with 
the farcical comedies now in vogue, is quite old-fashioned in tone. 
The very dialogue abounds in evidence of another phase of society 
than ours, with its own pet expressions and limitations of taste, 
when ladies regarded clubs with horror, and smoking was not 
universal. Mrs, Trimbush thinks her husband would be perfect if 
he only gave up smoking, and to call him “a horrid wretch” was 
the last resource of her conjugal speech. Miss Linden shows a 
thoroughly sound perception of the part, and the henpecked 
Trimbush is - ly rendered by Mr. Squire. Sam’s bachelor 
uncle, Mr. Rumbelow, is impersonated by Mr. Hargreaves on quite 
different lines from those of Mr. Buckstone’s — rendering, 
and its distinction is in all respects commendable. the part of 
Alice, the lady who passes as Sam's wife, Miss Hewitt’s vivacious 
acting must be mentioned in connexion with the general excellence 
of the cast. 

Burlesque still clings to the Gaiety, though the company so 
long associated with its fortunes are no longer its exponents. The 
Vicar of Wideawakefield is described with the redundancy 
of a modern playwright as a respectful burlesque perversion ; the 
play _—-_ being Olivia. The authors, Messrs. H. P. Stephens 

. Yardley, were scarcely well advised in perverting a play 
that is itself a perversion ; but they should have remembered that 
“ burlesque” is a stronger term than “ perversion,” and to speak 
of respectful burlesque is unmeaning. Burlesque is essentially 
disrespectful ; it is a jesting with the serious,a mockery of what 
is or affects to be dignified or heroic. The satire and spirit of 
caricature of which burlesque is compacted must necessarily 
be far from the writer who approaches his subject hat in 
hand and homage at heart. e do not wish to infer that 
this has been the case altogether with Messrs. Stephens and 
Yardley, though they have certainly handled Olivia with no 
little caution. Their —— is tolerably smart, sometimes even 
lively and pointed; but they have followed the action of the 
original in far too literal a fashion. The burlesque element lies 
almost wholly in the representation, notably in the delightful acting 
of Miss Linden as Olivia, and the rare es of inspiration of 
the Vicar of Mr, Arthur Roberts. So true and artistic a pre- 
sentation of burlesque as Miss Linden’s Olivia has not been seen 
for many years. In voice, gesture, and bearing Miss Linden suggests 
Miss Terry’s Olivia, with the ludicrous effect of likeness in un- 
likeness that is the soul of burlesque. Mr. Arthur Roberts does 
not present the like consistency and finish in his study of the 
Vicar. When he recalls Mr. Irving it is through mere efforts of 
mimicry, good te of their kind, but too transient and super- 
ficial for burlesque. Miss Violet Cameron looks the part of Squire 
Thornhill admirably, and sings a sentimental ballad with great 
charm; but it cannot be said that she gives any countenance to 
the notion that she is acting in burlesque—in fact, she has small 
eae d of doing so. Mr. Squire, as Mr. Burchell, and Miss 

arriet Coveney, as Mrs. Primrose, have also small scope for 
their talents, The piece is diversified by much dancing, some 
effective music of the lightest kind by Florian Pascal. 


A CRY FOR A “CRY.” 


« Ww weep ye by the tide, laddie, 
Why at m4 by the tide? 

Why linger ye yet, bold Reginald Brett, 
By the brink of the waters wide ? 

“ O, is't for the loaves and the fishes fair 
(That ye didna eat yersel’) ? 

Or loathe ye the left of the Speaker’s chair 
That have known the right fu’ well ? 

“Or is it the fear of the Tories’ guile, 
And the young Lord Randolph's game, 

That gars ye stand on the saut sea strand 
my on your leader's name ? ” 

“Q, ‘tisna the loaves nor the fishes fair 
(Whereof I've had never a bite), 

And a seat on the left of the Speaker's chair 
Is as soft as a seat on the right, 

“ Nor is it in fear of the Tories’ guile, 
Or the game of the springald lord, 

That I weep as I mark yon vanishing bark 
With W. G, on 

“To Norroway, to Norroway, 
To Norroway, o’er the faem, 

He has gone in that yacht, and remembered him not 
That we haven't ‘a cry’ at hame.” 

“ And what do ye want wi’ a ery, laddie ? 
And what do ye want wi’ a cry ? 

What need ye but shout that the Whigs are out 
And the grand gude man laid by ? 


“ What hinders ye raise the country-side 
With the cry that should raise it best, 

That up in the tree is the wicked Tory, 
And has raxit the Whig fra the nest ?” 

“ Now haud ye your clapper,” bold Reginald cried ; 
“ Now haud ye your clapper, ye fule! 

be he cares not a bit does the ‘ capable cit’ 

hether Whigs or Tories rule. 

“ And gin we should go to the country-side 
With never a nee. ery, 

The elector’s a gowk who will nought but jowk, 
And just let the jaw go by. 

“In we bellowed—and who but we ?— 
For dinging the pagan Turk; 

And now we might see what flesh there may be 
On the bones of a Christian kirk. 

“ For the kirk and the land and the liquor trade 
(To take money for whisky is vile) 

We are ready to go, with our Jesse and Joe, 
And Wiltrid of merry Carlisle. 

“ We are ready to ding down this and that 

our chiefs say Yea; 

it parson or squire to drag in the mire— 

Bat our chiefs, O where are they ? 

“O some of them mutter and some of them sulk, 
And none of them dares to shout, 

And some of them winna come back to their hames, 
And some of them canna go out. 

“ And he with the | that were loudest of a’, 
And the voice like the sound o’ the sea, 

And as mony a cry as the gulls that fly, 
Our leader, O where is he? 

“Sir Andra has got him, and carried him off, 
To Norroway, o'er the faem ; 

He has gone in Tam’s yacht, and remembered him not 
That we haven't a cry at hame.” 


REVIEWS. 


PEYER’S HISTORY OF SWISS TRAVEL.* 


ge history of Alpine exploration, and of the consequent 
popularity of the Alps which has made Switzer the 
playground of Europe, has never yet been fully written. As re- 
gards modern mountaineering the record is pretty complete, and is 
accessible in works of a moderate compass. The veteran Studer's 
Ueber Eis und Schnee does not leave much to be desired under 
this head. But there were men of valour before Ball and Studer, 
and even before De Saussure. And the mountaineering impulse, 
prominent and dramatic as it is, and surpassing as its interest is 
for every mountaineer, is by no means the only one that has 
brought the Alps into their nt relation to the civilized world. 
Scientific, picturesque, and hygienic interests have all played their 
art, and that from a much earlier time than is commonly known. 
ull two centuries before the day of Rousseau, who sometimes 
gets the credit of having discovered the beauties of Switzerland, 
Conrad Gesner, of Ziirich, described Pilatus in the spirit of a 
true lover of nature, and, what is more, with a distinct foretaste 
of the mountaineering passion. And as early as the fourteenth, or 
even thirteenth, century the medicinal springs of Alpine valleys 
were well known in their own country, and rudimentary forms of 
the modern Kurort had been established ; not to remain rudimen 
so very long, for the resort to Swiss baths was iv the fifteenth an 
sixteenth centuries an atlair of elaborate pomp, dissipation, and 
expense, a3 the memoirs and anecdotes culled by Herr Peyer 
abundantly show us. This book, as its title imports, calls atten- 
tion to the growth of Alpine travel and holiday-making as an 
episode of European Culturgeschichte, and goes with a fair amount 
of detail into neglected but amusing byways of Alpine literature. 
The fact of widest interest which is brought out by Herr 
Peyer's chronicle is that the study of the Alps had its marked 
share in the quickening movement of the Renaissance, and also 
in the exhaustion and reaction which accompanied the Thirty 
Years’ War and the bitter and barren controversies of the seven- 
teenth century. Pilatus was ascended from Lucerne in 1518— 
nearly forty yeary before Gesner’s more famous expedition—by 
four Swiss Humanists, of whom every one was afterwards con- 
spicuous in the work of the Reformation. For a century and 
more after Gesner and Simmler the history of Alpine research is 
almost a blank. And when the scientific spirit does again become 
active, it tolerates an admixture of frivolous and fabulous matters 
which would long before have been eliminated if Gesner had 
found worthy successors, Scheuchzer’s “ Itinera Alpina,” pub- 
_ lished early in the eighteenth century, with the support aad 
partly at the charges of our own Royal Society, teem with 
dragons and monsters; so that one shall see neatly engraved 
|“ sumptibus Isaaci Newton, Eq. Aurat.,” hideous winged beast 


* Geschichte dea Reisens in der Schweiz. Kine culturgeschichtliche 
Studie von Gustav Peyer, Basel: C, Detloft. 1885, 
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with a grinning cat-face rearing itself on its hind legs against 
an innocent woodman who, as he well may, drops his axe in 
. amazement. Among humbler creeping draguns and lizards we 
have our choice of crowned heads, two heads, and two tails. 
Once an Alpine dragon was killed, and the carcase nearl 
poisoned a whole valley. These relations are complete in detai 
of time and place, and vouched by the duly attested deposi- 
tions of credible witnesses; a matter very fit to be investi- 
gated by the Psychical Society. Another sort of fable is rife 
in the accounts of higher Alpine phenomena given by such 
authorities as Bourrit in the infancy of mountaineering. ides 
exaggerated stories of the rarity of the air at heights now 
considered quite moderate, we hear of people being stifled in the 
“ stagnant air” of the snow valleys. These tales were probably 
grounded on rts, in themselves sincere, but ole by the 
mystery of a still unknown world, of the kind of suffering now 

led “ mountain sickness,” which oftener than not is due merely 
to want of training. It may be conceded that a snowfield under 
an afternoon sun, notably if the snow be fresh and loose, is a 
warm place, and that the feeling of trudging — it is not unlike 
that of sea-fishing in a summer calm. But we think that if old 
Gesner could have lived to see the day of De Saussure in his flesh, 
he would have faced the glaciers of Mont Blanc with a stouter 
courage; though even his enterprise would scarcely have per- 
formed the feat of annexing Savoy to Switzerland, which the 
travelled and accomplished author of Glenaveril has taken on him- 
self in pure lightness of heart. 


A more quaint and novel part of Herr Peyer's history is that which 
tells of the development of Alpine watering-places, Beginning 
with mere open tanks, the frequenters of Baden (the Swiss Baden in 
Aargau) introduced the luxury of a roof when going on a crusade 
still held that place in a gentleman’s accomplishments which the 
Grand Tour filled in the eighteenth century, only to be itself sup- 
planted by journeys round the world. Bath-houses and inns for all 
classes of travellers sprang up, with attendant monopolies, regula- 
tions, and controversies of innkeepers with the town authorities and 
with one another. Medizval pomp and sensuality culminated at 
Baden, as elsewhere, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
and vices which in becoming sumptuous had by no means lost 
their grossness found an apt chronicler in Poggio, whose attend- 
ance at the Council of Constanz brought him to the neighbourhood 
in 1417. There were thirty bath-houses, greater and lesser, and 
he estimated the number of strangers at a thousand. It was a 
kind of Alsatia for members of religious houses, who were even 
less restrained in their ways than the lay people. This does not 
rest on Poggio’s gossip, for contemporary protests and measures of 
discipline are extant. Not that the Reformation seems to have 
mended matters greatly. The authorities of Ziirich had to inter- 
fere as late as 1680. Of other well-known Swiss baths those of 
Pfeffers (Pfifers according to the modern spelling) are said to 
have been discovered in the thirteenth century, and were cer- 
tainly frequented in the fourteenth. The use of the baths of 
Leuk was revived (for they are thought to have been known to 
the Roman settlement) somewhat later. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury we find Baden (which may be taken as the eminent in- 
stance) under an elaborate system of rule and custom. The 
company in particular houses had their own laws and officers, 
and administered mock oaths and inflicted fines, mostly in liquor, 
like the tables in some colleges or a circuit mess. This was, 
no doubt, an improvement on the earlier practice. As a rule, 
the travellers brought their own provisions with them; and 
when a substantial citizen of Ziirich went to take the waters 
at Baden, his friends would a him, under the name of 
“ Badschenken,” with all sorts of stores, and sometimes even live 

stock, As the receiver was expected to do the same for his 
friends in turn, and also to entertain at Baden every one who 
brought him a gift there, the custom was more unprofitable and 
‘burdensome than that of leaving-books at Eton, and became the 
occasion of waste, mendicity, and extortion. Fostered, no doubt, 
by the hangers-on who profited thereby, it continued into the 
eighteenth century. 

The crowning glory of this period was the meeting of Prince 
Eugene, a brilliant French embenty, and the plenipotentiaries of 
many other States and Imperial cities at the Congress of Baden in 
1714. The waters are still there, and have presumably lost none 
-of their virtue; but the competition of German watering-places 
has diminished their renown, and pleasure-seekers in Switzerland 
find their pleasure in other and more wholesome forms. 


In dealing with the eighteenth-century literature of the Alps, 
so curiously remote from our own view, and pt potening a 
work that was needful to clear the way for it, Herr Peyer is 
more on common ground with other writers. He shows himself 
well acquainted with English as well as Continental books, and 
leads us judiciously into the modern period heralded by Murray 
and Baedeker, whose editiones principes Alpine bibliophiles (a rare 
but existent gee will be thankful to Herr Peyer for noting. 
He is properly concise on the present state of travelling and 
“ Fremdenwesen.” It is difficult to write about such matters 
without eating 0 the province of the guide-book ; even as it 
is, we have here a little more of useful but ephemeral information 
than is required in a work of literature. One request or counsel 
of Herr Peyer to travellers in Switzerland will be backed by all 
men of sense and, we hope, generally acted upon. It is not to 


encourage the nuisance 0 (a evil to the country 
than to the traveller) in the Oberland or other districts 


where it is found, but stedfastly to refuse casual alms and 
gratuities, One may do a good deed instead of a bad one, if so 
minded, by entrusting a reasonable gift for charitable uses to the 


proper local custody. 


STORIES, OLD AND NEW.* 


Ms. ENSELL is a pleasant writer. She preaches too much, 

but seldom without a certain charm; her plots are not very 
ingenious (that of Lanherst is unusually weak), but her stories 
would be readable without any plot; her knowledge of human 
nature is somewhat circumscribed, and her sentiment is of a rather 
conventional sort; but she has sufficient sense of beauty and 
humour to make her characters and descriptions delightful in a 
quiet way. Lanherst is a nice English village filled with quaint 
and agreeable people, and if we are not supremely interested in 
the vicar and his daughters, or the mysterious Miss Picard, or in 
Mr. Haldane—in short, in what are meant to be the principal cha- 
racters of the story—we are glad to have met with John Davis and 
his daughter, with the gloomy Sam Blacklock, and the plain-spoken 
Miss Ellen Darrell, with Will Jenks and Milly Tonkin. Mrs. Ensell 
seems to think that she cannot make the chronicle of ordinary 
life sufficiently attractive without a spice of the sensational, but 
she is mistaken, She is a capital naturalist, but a bad sensation- 
monger, and we hope that she will discover these facts in time 
to prevent her from spoiling her next story. Miss Mitford is 
delightful and Miss Braddon may be delightful, but a mixture of 
the two spoils both. 

Whatever mistakes “Ouida” may commit, they are not of 
this kind. A Rainy June is but a study—a sketch; but it is 
touched with a hand which is imaginative. The characters— 
there are but two of importance—have individuality; but they 
are typical, and the story of the honeymoon, though a realistic 
one, may yet be accepted as a parable. It is not often thata 
Prince so rich and so Italian, with so fine a profile and so many 

aces, marries a maiden so very white and so very English; 

ce to make the tale an allegory of marriages in gene’ 
t might almost be called, after the fashion of a well-known 

m, “ Any Bride and any Bridegroom.” It is not only Princes 

i San Zenone who feel a little dépaysé in the paradise of 
matrimony, and find it rather chilly, and an angel who “ fills 
the horizon” can be a bore in English as well as a seccatura in 
Italian. Husbands in general may not long for “ petits théatres ” 
(Ouida, with customary carelessness, omits the accent on the last 
word), and brides usually do not so utterly scorn the idea of a 
-_ on the Continent; but the struggle on the une hand to loosen 
and on the other to draw tight the domestic chain will last as 
long as matrimony itself. Ouida manages the story so well that 
the reader’s sympathies are en alternately on the part of the 
naughty Italian and the English puritan. The letters (for the 
tale is told in letters) are full ofspirit on the one side and pathos 
on the other. It is, however, the drollery of the Italian which 
wins, and the little book would be wholly amusing but for those 
“ many eventual complications ahead” which are prophesied on 
the concluding A Rainy June reads like a farce and ends 
like the first act of a tragedy. 

We wonder why this clever and not too straitlaced novelette 
should be printed in so slovenly a manner, and “ got up” like 
a tract. The same firm of publishers have lavished hot-pressed 
paper and the newest of type upon Mr. Sidney Yorke’s ex- 
tremely weak and rambling essays on The Ways of Women. 
The frequent quotations alone redeem this volume from abso- 
lute worthlessness, and some of these are almost as bad as 
the context. We also wonder why Messrs. Maxwell choose to 
print their books without a date on the title-page. The motive 
may be worthy, but such a suppressio veri does not inspire con- 
fidence. We confess to have little sympathy with any attempts 
to conceal the ages of books. To say nothing of the pendtiite 
deception of the purchaser, they are confusing to both the current 
critic and the future bibliographer. A similar vice, unfortunately 
not invented by the present generation of publishers, is the issue 
of new editions without a hint of previous existence, 

Weare pleased to meet Mrs. Clifford's charming Anyhow Stories 
in any form. “The New Mother”—that daring version of the story 
of Paradise—in spite of its manifest source, is one of the most 
original, as it is one of the most powerful, of modern inventions, 
and it must already be widely known. Nevertheless, it and its 
companions, and the clever illustrations by Miss Dorothy Tennant, 
ought not to have been republished with nothing to distinguish 
the volume from an editio princeps. 

The words “ Author's edition ” on the title-page of the charming 
reprint of Mr. Aldrich’s tales are a sufficient admission of the 
fact that they have appeared before. We are not sure that 
we would have placed “Marjorie Daw” at the head of the 
volume; it is ingenious and a clever piece of literary work, 
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but it belongs to the class of stories which end in a “sell.” 
Mr. Aldrich is, indeed, a master of such pleasant deception—“ A 
Struggle for Life” is perhaps even a better example of his skill in 
this line—but it does not exercise his most wo powers. We 
prefer the strange fancy of “ Mehetabel’s Son,” the poetic senti- 
ment of “Pére Antoine’s Date Palm,” the sustained imagination 
of “A Midnight Fantasy,” and, above all, the mingled humour 
and pathos of “ A Riverside Romance.” 

Miss M. Betham Edwards wants the literary tact of Mr. 
Aldrich, but the Flower of Doom is a powerful story well 
worked out to its tragical conclusion. The other tales are not 
equal to this, but “ Love and Manuscript” is amusing, and “ A 
Group of Immortals” only needs a little more skill in handling to 
make a capital story. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE.* 


M: ARTHUR TILLEY’S book on The Literature of the 
French Renaissance is, as here presented, a specimen of what, 
in a sense of the word not the most common in English, may be 
called programme-literature. The present volume is only an in- 
stalment—a pa introductory chapter, so to speak—to the work 
itself. The publication of such a book does credit to the Cam- 
bridge University Press, and the conception of it does, we think, 
not less credit to Mr. Tilley himself. There was a time when 
such a mode of publication would have been little more defensible 
than it would have been usual. A man who was known to have 
in hand a considerable literary work, with reasonable equipments 
for fulfilling it, would have been in one way or another adopted 
and endowed. Somebody would have pes: fe for him to some- 
body else, and the somebody else would have inducted him com- 
fortably into a sinecure, or given him a pension, or in other ways 
fo mea for him. Even after those happy days ceased, the very 

ubious method of subscription, or the, as it now seems, inex- 
plicable audacity of publishers, would have furnished the sinews 
of war. He would have faced his work with a calm consciousness 
that he was “on velvet.” Sometimes, the accurate historical 
student must confess, he would have proved himself most dis- 
‘meres unworthy of this paternal treatment. At other times 

e would have proved his worthiness by adding a masterpiece to 
English literature. Those times are gone; whether the master- 
pieces of English literature of the researching kind are gone 
with them is a question so large and so invidious that it is quite 
unnecessary to attempt to investigate it here. 

Mr. Tilley frankly says that, having come into something like 
regular work as a college tutor, he finds his opportunities for ir- 

yular work—that is to say, literature proper—not a little cur- 
tailed. That is what most men find. The garden, the material 

en, has to be cultivated, and the person who, without an in- 
pendent fortune, plans a magnum opus, finds that he is confronted 
with various difficulties, e do not know exactly upon what 
scale Mr. Tilley has arranged his work; but, judging trom this 
reliminary specimen, we should say that two or three stout 
ibrary volumes at least will be wanted for it. Avnd it is equally 
evident that Mr. Tilley is not setting about his work on the cheer- 
ful system of the British book-maker, who will reel you off two or 
three stout lib octavos in six if not in three months. Publi- 
cation in parts, if publishers could be got to allow it, is the 
natural outlet from this difficulty. But, perhaps naturally from 
their own point of view, they do not generally see it. The 
Cambridge University Press has thought differently, and we repeat 
that we think its decision deserving of hearty applause from all 
who value scholarly work in literature. 

We have said that this volume is purely introductory. It runs 
to just two hundred pages, and contains eight chapters with some 
useful appendices. The greater part of this is in the proper sense 
introductory, and it lays the foundation of a singularly thorough 
treatment of the subject—a treatment, however, which, it is fair 
to say, will give Mr. Tilley some trouble if he keeps it up through- 
out. There isa chapter (containing some disputable statements, 
but very carefully done as a whole) on “ medizval literature,” a 
longer and exceedingly valuable chapter on medizval learning, on 
neither of which shall we say much, except that the latter was 
much wanted, and will, like the other, stand examination, though 
both of necessity deal with very large subjects in a somewhat 
compressed fashion. These two occupy what may be called the 
centre of the book. They are pi ed by two chapters on the 
Renaissance in general and the Renaissance in France, and fol- 
lowed by four on Political Influences, on the Revival of Classical 
Studies (again partially retrospective), on the Introduction of 
Printing, and, as a conclusion, on The Close of the Middle Ages. 
The remarks which fullow will concern for the most part the 
pages which deal with the Renaissance more or less directly. 

Like all intelligent and learned students of history, Mr. Tille 
is a little troubled by the practice of marking off periods wit 
hard-and-fast divisions. ‘Although the middle ages are not his 
special province, he sees that the easy generalization which 
ditferentiates modern from medieval times according to the 

resence or absence of the spirit of free inquiry is a somewhat 
ardous one. For our part, we are inclined to think that he has 
resigned his scruples on this point rather too easily. Every age is 
an age of free inquiry as to the principles that it does not take for 
granted ; but every age also is an age of authority as to those 


* The Literature of the French Renaissance. An Introductory Essay. 
by Arthur Tilley. Cambridge: University Press. 1835. 


which it does. Yesterday a man was treated as an idiot if he 
questioned certain dicta of political economy ; to-morrow perhaps 
he will be treated as an idiot if he accepts certain other dicta. 
Sir Matthew Hale believed in witches, and so did Glanvill—and 
both were very clever persons indeed. Mr. Chamberlain believes 
in the vote of the majority duly educated by Caucus, and My. 
Chamberlain is certainly not believed, even here, to be a fool. 
Generally speaking, we should say that it is best not to generalize. 
Dolus latet. So, again, of the other assertion about the Renais- 
sance and the middle ages which Mr. Tilley accepts—the anti- 
thesis, that is to say, of the delight in beauty and the aseetic 
a Here, again, we find ourselves, according to our abominable 

ephistophelian habit, chiefly inclined to deny and make ob- 
jections, If the middle ages did not delight in beauty, how, in the 
name of fortune, did they manage to produce Salisbury Cathedral, 
and the Arthurian legend, and the Eleanor Cross at Geddington, 
and Aucassin et Nicolette, and the Bishop’s Palace at St. David's, 
and God knows how many other things in art and literature, from 
stained glass to ballads? If the Renaissance exclusively delighted 
in beauty, why did it tolerate the affectations, the shabbinesses, 
the rococo eccentricities which have defaced so many of its 
glorious works and glorious men? Again dolus latet; let us 
understand all men, but generalize about none. 

In these remarks we must not be understood to imply that Mr. 
Tilley swallows the generalizations whole, or is unaware of the 
individual facts that militate against them. We only desiderate 
in him a little more of that saving consciousness that all times are- 
nearly as mysterious as all other times which Mr, Rigmarole 
(who, as somebody has said, “ knew the Romans little, but knew 
men much”) has so pointedly asserted. The special chapter on. 
the Renaissance in France is much better, though here Mr. Tilley 
seems to us to have fallen into the rather unusual error of under- 
valuing his subject-matter. That “the real literary value” of 
the Heptameron is “not very great” we can by no means admit. 
No one, of course, would even it to Gargantua and Pantagruel ; 
yet it has, even more than Rabelais’s immortal work, the merit of 
showing the spirit of its own time in graceful literary form. 
Rabelais, like Shakspeare, is not merely of his time; Marguerite 
and her coadjutors are merely of it, and they have the merits as 
well as the defects of their limitation. In both these chapters, 
however, solid learning is evident, and we dwell on the mere 
fact that we do not agree with some of Mr. Tilley’s conclusions 
rather as a compliment to him than as an article of accusation. 

Omitting, for the reason above stated, the chapters dealing with 
purely mediwval times, we come to the later ones. The political 
chapter is very accurate and good, except that we do not quite like 
the phrase of “ diabolical schemes” applied to Louis XIL.’s Italian 

tion notions, “ Nit diabolical, lieber Mr. Tilley, nit diabolical,” 
if we may plagiarize from Charles V. a protest against extravagant 
language. Italy in Louis's day was a mere carcass, having no 
life, light, or leading, politically speaking; and the French claim 
upon it,even from the strictly legal point of view, was quite 
solid enough to make a very honest man, holding the ideas of the 
duty of the sovereign to his State then prevalent, strike in for a 
share of it for France. The chapter on the revival of classical 
studies deserves the same praise which we gave to the previous 
chapter on medieval studies generally, with, of course, the same 
ualification. Indeed, we are not sure that it is not the best in 
the whole book. The next, on the Introduction of Printing, is 
worthy of it, and, indeed, generally speaking, Mr. Tilley’s treat- 
ment of what may be called the humanist side of his subject leaves 
little to desire, and promises well for his handling of persons 
like Henri Estienne (who is only briefly mentioned here), Dolet, 
Daurat, and Muretus, when he comes to them. In “* The Close 
of the Middle Ages” he reverts to the vernacular side, and the 
beginning of more detailed notice of particular authors (for instance, 
of Le Maire de Belges) promises well for future volumes. But 
we think that if Mr. Tilley will re-read the farce of Gringoire’s 
celebrated tetralogy, he will see that it is by no means just to dismiss 
it as “having nothing to do with the main argument,” and as 
being merély “a vehicle for the coarseness and indecency always 
dear to a Parisian audience.” Indecent enough it is in all con- 
science, or rather out of all, But the moral or immoral (if Mr. 
Tilley prefers) illustrates the theory of the whole tetralogy—the 
importance of people minding their own business in private and 
ublic affairs—as keenly as it the author had been Master Francis 
fimeelf. There is a good account of the famous sermon-writers 
of this time, based of course chiefly on Labitte, and in general it 
may be said that Mr. Tilley’s selection of foreign authorities is 
very satisfactory. 

We shall look with interest to the main building, of which, in 
reading this introduction, we are still merely in parviso. It is 
evident that in building Mr. Tilley will not spare to get as good 
materials and build as carefully as he can. Using the jurisdiction 
of the critic as a mentor, we should say that he has one or two 
minor dangers to guard against. He is a little too much inclined 
to the heresy of treating the history of literature as if it ought to 
be a history in little of the whole practical and speculative activity 
of the people producing it; he a slight leaning to what our 
scientific friends call “the hasty g”; and, lastly, he is a little apt 
to dismiss books as “ painfully cynical” and “ revoltingly coarse” 
which, regard being had to the standards and circumstances of 
the time, are innocent. The two phrases just quoted are applied 
respectively to the Quinze joies du m ts book little less 
powerful though much more good-nat than Swift himself) 
and the Cent nouvelles nouvelles (the best existing incarnation of 
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the rougher but sti:l genuine and not unwholesome esprit gaulois) . 
These descriptions, reg make us a little afraid of what Mr. 
— may do when he comes to Rabelais and to Brantéme. No 

could be too strong for any such performances if their 
authors had been “littery gents” of the nineteenth century. But 
‘then they were not. 


GLENAVERIL, OR THE METAMORPHOSES.* 


HE first book of Glenaveril which we reviewed some three 
months ago left off with the Earl's proposal to the theological 
student that each should at a given date assume the name and 
dress of the other. On the heels of this remarkable arrangement 
arrives a letter with an American postmark addressed to young 
Miiller, Emanuel is poring over the Hebrew version of the Psalms 
when his friend delivers the missive to him. He expects no letters 
and wants none, He is angry at the foolish interruption to his 
‘studies, and he bids Glenaveril take the letter away and read it 
and answer it himself if he likes, The young nobleman is rather 
pleased with this suggestion and carries off the letter. He then 
addresses his unknown correspondent with true Lyttonian wit 
and playfulness :— 
f “ Dear Madam, or Dear Sir,” he said, 
“ Being just now extremely occupied 
In paying his respects to a crowned head, 
our visits an m 
“T may inform you confidentially 
Mr. Emanuel Miiller is just now 
Waiting on His Judaic Majesty 
King David. There’s an etiquette, a know, 
To be observed on such occasions. I, 
However, must request you to bestow 
On me the favour of your confidence. 
I’m all attention, we now commence ? ” 
The letter is written by “young lady who signs herself Cordelia 
to rhyme with “ they. e says that she is the daughter ofa 
man who would have married Miiller’s mother if she had not 
married some one else on hearing that her first lover had been 
drowned. Poor John Stahl had, in fact, been cast on a desolate 
island, from whence a passing ship took him to England. Arrived 
there, he made his way to his native village :— 
tt beneath the vi wal 
Not his, though hers, Another now owned all. 


“Why, this is Enoch Arden over again,” cries some sharp 


A little patience, clever sir. Read this of the poem 
for yourself, and you will see that it is to Tennyson's poem 
Robinson Crusoe, Glenaveril falls in 


what Philip Quaril is to 
love at first sight with the handwriting of his friend’s correspon- 
dent ; and, after consulting with some trees—which, again, have 
no connexion whatever with the Laureate’s “Talking Oak ”—he 
indites to her a rh ical declaration of his passion, pretending 
to be Emanuel all the time, and sealing his letter with the you 
‘Teuton’s et-ring. Edelrath the not to se 
this letter; but some little time afterwards they that the Pro- 
fessor’s maid-servant has posted it by mistake. 

Shortly afterwards Miiller, who by this time has changed 
mames with the Earl, and who is everywhere received and acknow- 


dedged as Lord Glenaveril 
% . In his zeal to scan 


' The whole circumference of the Sea of Ice, 


meets with a fatal accident, and Glenaveril himself, who passes as 
his secretary, is severely hurt in his gallant endeavour to save his 
friend's life, In time he recovers and goes to Baveno, in the 
neighbourhood of which lovely spot he meets the noble old Pro- 
fessor. In this canto there are some pretty and poetical descrip- 
tions of Italian scenery. We cannot refrain from quoting two of 
the most musical stanzas :— i 

The broad lake lay beneath him blue and bright, 

The Agee ptic sapphire’s nameless hue, 

Divinely coloured by ethereal light ; 

And basking dreamlike on its bosom blue, 

The Borromean islets with their white 

Clusters of terraces, dark-plumed by yew 

And cypress spires, their myrtle-girt alcoves, 

And grottoes glimmering among citron-groves. 

Clear from the chestnut copse there came a song, 

The song of peasants at some light task singing 

. Together in the sweet Italian tongue ; 
from a mountain Campanile swinging 

A bell-note chimed. Here Nature seemed so young, 

So fresh, yet with such classic memories clinging 

To every sound and every sight that all 

Was like a sweet Virgilian Pastoral. 


The ishman resolves to retain the name of his poor 
friend. ‘Thus argues :— 
“ Cordelia loves me. If Emanuel still 
The name whereby she loves me chance to be, 
*Tis mine—more mine than is Glenaveril ! ” 
And I will own no other. ~ Love to me 


“ All names,” he remarks a little later on, “are only’ social 
fictions ” — 
None 
Is Nature’s gift. Nature, our common mother, 
Knows us not more by one name than another, 
Edelrath, however, insists on his confessing to Cordelia the cruel 
deceit he had upon her. 
In self-exculpation, Glenaveril tells the Professor— 
“ Emanuel authorized the act, I say.” 
Edelrath has no patience with this egotistic sophistry, and 
answers— 
“Emanuel! yes—but did Cordelia?” 


At last the young man nerves himself to the hateful task of avow- 
ing his falsehood to his mistress. “ Yes, I knew it, child,” is 
‘0 ea long story as short as we can, ng cou 

resolve to emigrate to America, Glenaveril still aaing by. ~ 
name of Emanuel Miiller, leaving in undisturbed | gwpraves of the 
title and estates the half-pay officer who succeeded to them on the 
Ear!’s supposed death. Were Miiller and Glenaveril changed at 
nurse, after all? Lord Lytton professes to have as little certain 
information on this point as his readers, We venture to think that 
to have left vague and undetermined a matter upon which the 
whole interest of the poem ought to depend is a grave fault, and 
contrary to every principle of art. 

There are passages in this poem of considerable merit. The 
story of the “ Falcon and the Dove,” for instance, is on the whole 
admirably told. But the poem has the most damning fault that a 
an can be guilty of. It is for the most part absolutely prosaic. 

he long dialogues are inexpressibly wearisome, and the speakers 
rarely awaken the reader's sympathies and never touch his heart. 
And if there is little pathos, of humour there is less; unless it 
is humorous to say of persons interrupted in a serious discussion 
by the announcement of dinner— 

Their next step led them, in the nick of time, 

Down safely to the soup from the sublime. 
This style of pleasantry should remain the copyright of prose 
novelists who write at ease, 

There is a fault in this poem which we did not expect to find 
in a work by the author of so many euphonious lyrics, and that 
is the frequent and almost ostentatious neglect of melody. The 
rhymes are often exasperatingly bad. “Gaze” is made to rhyme 
with “ Cordelia’s,” “ ” with “ Mer de Glace,” “ strive” with 
“ give,” and “ tive” with “live.” Lord Lytton should remember 
his Ingoldsby, who, after making “chivalry” rhyme to “ rivalry,” 
which he confesses is “ but a rhyme to the eye,” remarks :— 

I own it is clear 
Will be ith hen in- 
more or ways anno wi w 
Sert any rhyme that’s 
As to pleasing the eye, 
*Tisn’t worth while to try, 
Since Moore and Tom Campbell themselves admit “ Spinach” 
Is perfectly antiphonetic to “ Greenwich.” 
But when a poet makes “ boy” rhyme with “ vanity,” “employ” 
“monary, and “dead” with “ betrayed,” the 
offen 


PRIMITIVE CONSECRATION OF THE EUCHARISTIC 
OBLATION.* 


Me. FFOULKES'S new work, apart from its intrinsic interest, 
comés before us with a special claim to attention from the 
almost unique circumstances of the author who—as he is careful 
to remind us in his preface—spent fifteen years at Oxford, latterly 
as Fellow and Tutor of his College, having, we may add, at that 
early date published a powerful reply to Mr. Newman's Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine with the title of the 
Counter Theory, which has fallen into the same oblivion as the once 
conspicuous volume whose positions it contests—then passed the 
next fifteen years in the Church of Rome, and finally at the time 
of the Vatican Council returned to his original Communion, where 
he now holds the historic position of Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 
He has thus had, through a lifetime acy 2 devoted to the 
patient study of theology and ecclesiastical history, quite ex- 


| ceptional opportunities of personal observation of men and thi 


of which he appears to have made excellent use; and it is only 
right to add that he manifests not the slightest trace of the 
roverbial “zeal 4 an the of deli- 
rate adoption, whi er se ears of trial an 
of its authorities, he deliberately 
On the contrary no book could be written in a more Christian 
and conciliatory spirit. It is still the author's mount 
desire, and apparently his chief motive in publishing present 
volume, to bring about a reunion between the divided portions of 
Christendom, and he expresses a confident hope that the present 
freedom of intercourse among “the members of every Christian 
Church, Eastern and Western,” at Oxford, since the removal of all 
tests and restrictions, may conduce to this salutary end. To be 
sure, that was hardly the result contemplated in “the drastic 
changes introduced by the late Commissioners into Colleges and 


wr its Revival. By the Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes, B.D, Londons 
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The name hath given. When by the gardener’s skill 
) A peach is grafted on an almond tree, 
Men call that tree a peach tree, branch and root. 
*Tis named and known henceforward by its fruit. — a SF 
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University”; but men’s actions often, of course, have conse- 
quences wholly unforeseen by the agents, and Mr. Ffoulkes con- 
siders that there was never more earnestness in maintaining their 
own faith, combined with a sympathetic tolerance of all honest 
upholders of rivel beliefs, than is shown by the existing race of 
Anglican residents at Oxford. We must however content our- 
selves here with briefly indicating the argument of his book, 
which certainly deserves the serious attention of those competent 
to examine the issue he has raised, as well in the Roman as in the 
Anglican Church, for it concerns both alike. And his contention 
will be equally new and not a little startling to the great majority 
of divines in either Communion, 

Starting with a condensed but lucid résumé of the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity and the separate functions assigned to each 
Divine Person in the economy of grace, the author proceeds to 
insist on the direct office of the Holy Ghost in all ments, 
and more specifically in Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist. 
As by Him the Incarnation was brought about, so by His opera- 
tion the virtue of the Incarnation was to be communicated to man 
throngh the Sacraments, and as there was always an “ epiklesis” 
of the Holy Spirit in baptism—preserved in the Anglican ritual 
in the prayer for the consecration of the water—so in every 
ancient Liturgy throughout the Church was He invoked to 
descend and consecrate the elements of the Eucharist. “Hence 
there was an epiklesis, or special invocation, of the Holy Ghost 
always used by her ministers in both administering baptism and 
celebrating the Eucharist, and in each case the ‘res sacramenti’ 
—the gift conveyed in it—was ascribed to His action.” To His 
action certainly ; but not necessarily therefore to His invocation ; 
this is a distinction the author does not seem to us to have 
mening | kept in view. Nobody would dream e.g. of maintain- 
ing that the etlicacy of baptism depends on the previous conse- 
cration of the water, however fitting and sacred a ceremony, 
whence it follows that no inference can be drawn from it as to the 
consecration of the Eucharist depending on the epiklesis in the 
Liturgy, or rather the natural inference, if any, would be the 
other way. What the author does appear to us to have estab- 
lished, by an exhaustive catena of patristic testimonies, is that in 
fact every ancient Liturgy did contain this “ epiklesis,” if not 
always in exactly the same form, and that there is no proof that 
a recital of the words of institution, whereby the consecration has 
since the ninth century been held to be effected, is to be found in 
any of them except the Clementine, which he ascribes to the 
authorship of Macedonian heretics who wished to cast a slur on 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit; he seems himself to think he 
has proved that it was not there. But it must be remembered 
that all such inquiries about ancient liturgies are conducted 
under peculiar difficulties, first from the early disciplina arcani 
which applied above all things to the Eucharist, and secondly 
becatise, tor similar reasors of reverential caution, the liturgy was 
handed down by oral tradition during the first three centuries and 
not allowed to be put into writing. Mr. Ffoulkes considers, if we 
rightly understand him, that St. Chrysostom and St. Basil were 
the first to introduce a recital of the words of institution into the 
Canon of the Eastern Liturgy, and that Gregory the Great--who 
spent three years at Constantinople before he became Pope— 


copied it from their liturgies into the Roman; but whereas they | 


had retained the old epiklesis, but wrongly placed it after the 
words of institution, St. Gregory placed at the beginning of the 
Canon the Dae “ Supplices Te rogamus,” which in the ninth 
century, under Gallican influence—z.e. of Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessor—was transferred to its present position inthe Roman Missal 
towards the end of the Canon. It is certainly not easy to follow 
the author’s ingenious plea for regarding a prayer used after 
consecration, that “ these things may be carried up by the hands 
of Thy holy angel to Thine altar on high,” as equivalent to a 
prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost to consecrate the 
elements; but the interpretation of the “ Supplices Te rogamus” is 
a standing puzzle of ritualists, and our present object is not so 
much to criticize Mr. Ffoulkes’s argument as to exhibit it. He 
insists then that the recorded words of institution, “ This is My 
Body,” &c. were used by our Lord not in consecrating the Sacra- 
ment, but in administering it after it had been consecrated, which 
hardly commends itself as the most natural inference from the 
classical passage of St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23-26); it is true 
however that the words were everywhere used in administering 
the Sacrament, in East and West alike, till Cranmer and his 
fellow-revisers of 1552 saw fit, with a view apparently of dis- 
ing the real presence, to substitute a new form of their own 

Pr the Scriptural one, which was restored at the next revision 
under Elizabeth. This is of course only the barest outline of Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s which requires and deserves to be carefully 
examined in detail, but we have done our best to make it a plain 
and impartial one as far as it goes. There remains one point to 
on his notice in conclusion; It surely seems to be the 

ical outcome of his reasoning not only that the omission or 
displacement of the epiklesis is a departure from primitive practice 
which ought to be corrected—so much he has fairly proved—but 
that inasmuch as “all the liturgies of antiquity now used in the 
East as well as in the West have been borrowed, in the form long 
since given to their most solemn part, from a Macedonian source, 
viz. the Clementine,” the consecration of the Eucharist has for 
many centuries been invalid throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom, It is indeed intelligible enough that he should shrink from 
drawing a conclusion so portentous in itself, and which moreover 
would fall with the most crushing weight on his own Church, For 


all the Eastern rites do retain an epiklesis, though in the 

place, and the Roman Missal retains what she represents as 

nally designed for an equivalent to it, as well as—what appears 
somehow to have his notice altogether—a direct invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost to sanctify the elements (“ Veni, y 
cator,” &c.) not in the Canon but immediately before it at 
Offertory, while no trace of any of these prayers is to be found in 
the Pe English Communion Office. Glearly, unless the words. 
of the institution suffice to consecrate—which is just what his 
argument goes to disprove—there is no consecration at all in the 
Church of England. It was only natural therefore for the author 
not to press what nevertheless is the inevitable conclusion from 
the premisses laid down. If the divinely ordained method of conse~ 
cration has been dropped, how can the Eucharist be validly con- 
secrated without it ? 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


4 ie author of Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis has 
written a fresh, original, and very entertaining book. We be- 
lieve that Sophus Tromholt, though still a young man, is one of 
the greatest living authorities on the phenomena of the Aurora 
Borealis. Yet, in the long and brightly-written chapter which he 
has devoted to these phenomena, he has the candour to tell us 
that he knows next to nothing about them. He merely P sanyo 
to have discovered certain valuable data, which may direct or 
correct the future researches of experts. It seems unsatisfac 

that as scientific enterprise has undertaken so much to 
elucidating the mystery, so very little should have been learned. 
For on the suggestion of the lamented Weyprecht, the adventurous. 
discoverer of Franz-Josef Land, a circle of eleven international 
observatories has been established round the North Pole; and one 
of the grand objects of their guardians was the study of the 
Northern Lights. Tromholt in the summer of 1882 made his 
way to Bossekop, at the head of .the Alten-Fiord ; and thence he 
travelled nearly a degree further south, to spend the winter at the 
world-forsaken settlement of Koutoksino, in the heart of N orwegian 
Lapland. He made a course of careful observations in his improvised 
observatory, under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty and dis- 
comfort ; yet, as we have said, the fruits of his special labours. 
were almost ni/, But, on the other hand, he has collected much 
valuable information as to the aspects of the country and the 
manners of the Lapps; while in flying expeditions into Swedish 
and Russian Finland he likewise made acquaintance with the 
Kvaens. He tells us, in his preface, that the book is neither a 
scientific treatise nor a novel, but something between the two, 
strictly founded upon facts, and that he hopes to make it light 
and pleasant reading. He has certainly succeeded, although pos- 
sibly here and there he might have retrenched on those incidents 
of the monotonous northern travel which inevitably tend to repeat 
themselves. But any ot ee elaboration of detail is amply 
compensated by the novel and picturesque lights he has thrown on 
an unfamiliar people and their country. Even travelling north- 
ward along the well-known coasting route, he writes very read- 
ably about Bergen and Tromsé, about the Loffoden Isles, with 
their currents, their whirlpools, and their fisheries. And when 
he has once broken loose from civilization among the Lapps and 
the Kvaens, where few writers except Du Chaillu have gone 
before him, we have found all he has to say about the stern 
and the strange people simply fascinat- 
ing. We remarked that, from a scientific point of view, he has. 
little to tell us of the Aurora. But at least he has painted, so far 
as words can paint, the glorious splendours of the many-coloured 
lights at their brightest. So we venture to give, even at some 
length, one of his vivid day-and-night pictures from those bleak 
yet brilliant northern latitudes :— 


for miles over the wastes, but never a sound, save the a foot. 
the si ou may 


in the snow, breaks silence either from heaven or earth. 
listen for a single stroke of a bird’s wing, or a squeak from an animal on 
the lifeless vain; 


earth, spy for the htest movement in 
all is death, 


In the south the light of dawn is seen. You wait and wait; day comes 
above rizon, moves a little way i again down, 
to pay a shorter call still the next day. an 

ut in the long night which follows, Nature shows that she is not 
asleep. . . . Across the dark heavens the mystic forces spread a glimmer 
of light; the grand play of light, form, colour, and motion has began. 
Soon the silent energy has raised a magnificent tent of flames over the 
earth, woven by myriads of trembling streamers, which, resting on the 
horizon, shoot upwards to the coronal point in the zenith; and now it un- 
folds garlands and draperies in all the lovely colours of the rainbow, 
fluttering from north to south, from east to west, and a moment after the 
entire heavens resemble a bath of liquid fire in violent motion. 


of 
t is true t intense 


ightly observations, when the icy winds might be blowing a 


* Under the 8 of the Aurora Borealis. B husTromholt, Edited 

Sport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and the West Indies, By 
Captain W. R. Kennedy, R.N. London: Blackwood & Son. 188s, 


| 
| 
Everything slumbers after the short, bright, summer’s day ; even the 
wind darst not play with the snow-white cover of Nature's couch; the 
- seems to 7 Nothing breaks the silence. You may wander 
| ness and the __ confinement were depressing; it is true 
| that it was a sore trial to the flesh turning out to take - and 
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ing could exceed the hospitality of his friendly enter- 
ree No ian officials were settled among six or 
eight families of resident Lapps. He lived with the sheriff; he 
visited the parson, whose drawing-room with its sofas and easy 
chairs he has photographed for us; and he had nearly all the 
luxuries he could desire, with the exception of beer and tobacco. 
And as it happened, he was extraordinarily fortunate in the tem- 
perature. One hundred and twenty degrees of frost were nothing 
unusual at Koutokeino; but in the comparatively genial winter 
he passed there the thermometer never fell below —60°. In the 
epring he began to bestir himself and make short excursions in the 
neighbourhood. The Lapps, whom he rather liked, are divided 
into three classes—the settled Lapps, the Sea Lapps, and the 
mountain Lap The Lapps of the mountains are the richest, as 
they are the least civilized; and their wealth consists in their 
great herds of reindeer. Each family lives huddled together 
under a single tent, with a kettle perpetually singing over the 
fire, from which any of the members may help himself at any 
moment. They live by their reindeer, as they live on them; 
yet the deer is in no sense a domestic animal. The Lapp 
uses it for drawing him and his household goods, but he over- 
drives it, abuses it, and hounds his yelping dogs upon it. The 
oxen only are employed as beasts of burden, and to some extent 
the ox must be broken to the task. Nevertheless, it is never 
safe to let go the single guiding-rein, even when the sledge has 
been upset and the driver is being dragged over rocks and 
snow. For if the reindeer once break away, he makes a bolt 
straight for the mountains, where he rejoins the herd. These 
wandering droves, merely marked with the owner's brand, are 
fruitful sources of crime and quarrels. Reindeer-stealing is the 
chief offence that engages the attention of the Norwegian magis- 
trates. Then there is hard swearing in the court on both 
sides to any extent; and the Lapp who has been robbed has an 
extraordinary instinct for following up the quest of the stolen 
deer. Tromholt does not pretend that the bereaved owner can 
actually recognize the flesh in the kettle; but he does declare that 
the skin may be detected even when it has been cut up and sewn 
into a pair of boots. For the morality of Lapp and Kvaen, 
Tromholt cannot say very much, They drink like tishes when they 
get the chance, and they will drink everything in the way of heady 
“ fire-water” from diluted naphtha downwards, One of the most 
cultivated of the race, who is a partially reformed character, and 
who has distinguished himself by translating and revising the 
Scriptures, has served several sentences in prison and penitentiaries ; 
nor is he in any wise thought the worse of on account of his 
antecedents. ile the habit of overcrowding in single huts or 
tents leads habitually to the consequences that might confidently 
be predicated. A Japp will always swindle you if he can, and if 
he gives the stranger anything in the way of gift, or does him a 
favour, he expects to be indirectly repaid fourfold, Yet Tromholt 
has evidently come uway from the North with a sneaking fondness 
for the vagabonds, on the principles, apparently, that they might 
have treated him much worse, and that great allowance must be 
made for them under their peculiar conditions of existence. 
Captain Kennedy also gives us a volume of travels in the 
North, although in regions that are relatively southerly and genial. 
For three years he was in command of the British cruisers on the 
coasts of Newfoundland; and accordingly he “claims,” as the 
Americans would say, to have had unrivalled opportunities of 
exploring the colony. Undoubtedly he is right; and he has 
written the best, or rather the only good, book on the subject that 
we have ever read. There are no roads through the desolate interior 
of the island, so that the worthy citizens of St. John’s seldom stir 
far from the capital. Strangers are not attracted by what might be 
magnificent salmon streams, for these streams, for the most part, 
have been ruined of late years by the nets or mill-weirs that 
obstruct their mouths. And there are few temptations to yachts- 
men on an inhospitable coast, where the densest fogs hang about 
for weeks on end, and where the treacherous currents are, if any- 
thing, rather more dangerous than the submerged reefs and shoals 
unmarked on the charts. Yet, notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, ~— Kennedy — Newfoundland decidedly in rosy 
colours, Unquestionably he came to know it so well that he has a 
right to speak with authority on the subject. On sundry successive 
¢ireumnavigations of its 1,200 miles of coast, indefinitely lengthened 
by creeks, bays, and inlets, he visited almost every settlement 
where the groups of colonists through the winter starve between 
the strips of shore that might yield heavy crops and the seas which 
are teeming with a wealth of fishes, For himself, he has fished most 
of the rivers and streams, having previously, in his exercise of his 
authority as commodore and magistrate, swept away the nets that 
barred the run of the salmon. And he has stalked and shot the 
caribou on those extensive “ barrens,” which are the bare mountain 
lateaux rising above the thick forests in the interior. Captain 
ennedy is a keen sportsman, as he appears to be a first-rate shot ; 
and accordingly in the title of his volume he gives “sport” the 
ence. He had some splendid days on the hills among the 
earibou; and though he has little to say in favour of fly-fishing in 
Newfoundland generally, now and.then he made marvellous hauls 
of grilse and trout by sticking to the pools and the rushes where 
he happened to find them swarming. But he has much to tell 
that is of political importance as to the social aspects of the 
colony and its untoward entanglements with our French neigh- 
bours. We fancy very few Englishmen are aware that our 
fishing quarrels on the famous “ Banks of Newfoundland” are 


fin But by way of consolation he was in tolerable quarters, 
tainers. 


likely to arise with the French and not with the Americans, 
For the French have undeniable concurrent treaty rights to the 
fishing on the western and north-eastern shores, and, unfortu- 
nately, the terms of the treaty were so loosely drawn as to lend 
themselves to very vague interpretation. In tact, we are always 
simmering in tolerably warm water there, between the New- 
foundland fogs and the polar icebergs; and a dashing French 
naval officer, with ambition for popularity and promotion, might 
make the water boil up at any moment by merely overheating 
some standing grievance. And those disputed rights, always 
threatening English settlers with trouble, have done much to put 
a drag on the prosperity of the island. It is stipulated by the 
treaty that there isto be “‘no interference” with French fisher- 
men; consequently the French fishermen protest against every- 
thing as interference. Should a farmer squat near the mouth of a 
river, he “ interferes” with their landing their hauls and curing 
their fish; though of course they have no rights whatever to the 
fresh-water fishings. They object to lobster-curing as “ inter- 
ference”; they object to mining operations as “interference” ; 
above all, they protest against the road and railway-making, 
which will bring more settlers than ever to “ interfere.” Captain 
Kennedy’s delightful volume will do a great public service, should 
it direct the attention of the Colonial Utlice to making some 
more satisfactory international arrangements. At this moment, if 
France should care to pick a decent quarrel with us on plausible 
pretexts, she has only to telegraph a hint to her Commodore in 
charge of the Newfoundland tishermen. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAWS.* 


F there is an author who may be excused for publishing a big 
volume, it is the writer of law-bouks. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
hardly going too far to say that the bigger the book—provided 
only that it is good as well as great—the more acceptable it ought 
to be to the practical lawyer for whose use it is designed. This is 
no paradox, but a fact which most of those who buy and use legal 
text-books will readily admit. The uninviting tomes which crowd 
the shelves of well-to-do barristers, and rejoice in the name of 
text-books, are not designed, as probably some of the clients 
suppose, to be read through, like novels, at one coup, and then only 
kept for a future perusal on the same system when their contents 
have been pretty well forgotten. ‘Ihey are much more like 
dictionaries of a complex kind, of which the most essential part 
is the index, and the most useful part is the reference given to a 
judicial decision reported in some other volume. Occasionally the 
summary or conclusion given in the text-bvok itself is a sufficient 
guide to the advocate or conveyancer to enable him to pronounce 
an opinion on the strength of it alone. But far more often the 
volume serves as a mere connecting link to effect a communication 
between the mind of the reader and the “ authority ” contained 
in the Law Reports, Hence, just as Facciolati is preferred by 
students to Ainsworth, and a big Liddell and Scott to a little one, 
so for practical purposes a law-book of 1,500 pages or so is more 
likely to be appreciated by the profession than one of 500 only. 
The massing together in one collection of all the laws relating to 
each department of legal science is a convenience which is more 
and more manifest every day ; and the compilation of exhaustive 
treatises in these several departments is welcome as affording 
a. nearest approach we can expect at present to a codification 
of law. 

The vclume just published by Messrs. Bazalgette and Humphreys 
is, if we mistake not, actually the biggest ever yet bound up in 
any department of English law. It comprises 1,793 pages, whereof 
105 are devoted to a particularly exhaustive index, arranged more 
simply, and therefore more conveniently, than in most law 
treatises, and containing fewer of those aggravating directions to 
“see” elsewhere, which are the plague of all who are condemned 
to consult either lexicons or indexes. About 180 es contain 
the circulars and instructions issued by the Local Government 
Board for the editication of district authorities in the exercise of 
their multifarious powers; and then there is a short “history of 
the sanitary laws,” which forms virtually, though not nominally, 
an introductory chapter. But the bulk of the work consists of 
the text of 142 statutes or parts of statutes, with notes there- 
upon; and it is, of course, in adding these notes to the text that 
the ability and industry of the authors has been put to the 
proof. e think that there will be no hesitation in any quarter 
as to the favourable verdict to be pronounced as a result of both 
these tests, It may, perhaps, be aliost sufficient as a proof of 
the industry exhibited to mention that more than 2,500 reported 
cases are referred to, and that in almost every case a double or 
treble reference is made, so as to enabie the reader to find his 
authority in either or any of the periodically published reports. As 
to the other merits of the book, they will appear more fully from 
the following remarks, which are p Meron wa first perusal of 
the original notes. 

The unprofessional reader—unless he happens to be a town 
councillor or a member of any of the Boards which enjoy the 
privilege of administering local Acts—is not likely to look without 
a feeling of repulsion upon any book dealing with subjects so un- 
attractive as To suppose that such a book, whether great 


* The Law relating to Local and Municipal Government. By C. Norman 
Bazalgette, M.A., of the Inner Temple, and G. —— B.A., cf the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. : Stevens & Sons. 1885. 
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or small, could be anything but dry would seem ridiculous on the 
face of it. And yet, strange to say, this book is by no means dry. 
The preconceived and natural idea of dryness is dispelled as soon 
as any one has the courage to dive boldly into the immense 
volume in search of any subject in which he has any personal 
‘interest or of which he has any personal knowledge. Now there 
are very few persons who are not directly interested in at least 
some of these subjects. One man is aggrieved by the pollution 
of his pet trout-stream ; another has a long-standing dispute 
with his parish about the repair of a certain road; a third is 
made miserable by the brick-tields of a neighbouring Philistine ; 
and a fourth wants to know why he cannot be supplied if he likes 
it with electric light instead of gas. All these inquirers, and 
many thousands of others, may in a half-hour’s study of the book 
‘before us obtain a very fairly correct idea as to the solution of the 
problems by which they are tormented. It is, however, long odds 
that a man who has thus dived into the book will be tempted to 
prolong hie visit of exploration, and turn his attention to other 
subjects in which he is less actively interested. For Messrs. 
Bazalgette and Humphreys have the invaluable knack of picking 
out for citation those cases and those parts of cases which not only 
illustrate re but also contain something quaint and plea- 
sant in an anecdotal form. Take, for instance, the picturesque case 
cited at p. 119, where a road in consequence of mining operations 
had sunk down below its original level. The houses at the side 
of it had also subsided ; and between the occupants of these and 
the local authority arose a desperate contest as to whether the 
‘road should or should not be raised to its former Jevel. Or take 
‘the episode related in the chapter on highways, where one Pratt 
was prosecuted for shooting at a pheasant on a road in the parish 
of Radley. Only one line is devoted to the mention of the case, 
and yet that one line seems to give one a complete picture of 
‘the bonhomme, confident in his own immunity as he stood on the 
‘Queen's highway, firing with light heart at Mr. Bowyer’s pheasant 
as it winged its way over the road. We can almost see his look 
of indignant surprise as the keeper stepped up to him and taxed 
him with “ trespassing ” on a place where, but for the gun and the 
dog, and that one unlucky pheasant, he had a perfect right to be. 
The notes indeed abound with similar allusions, which are just 
explicit enough to arouse the curiosity of the most indifferent 
reader. It is impossible not to admire the latent vein of humour 
with which some of these cases are cited. In the Kingston sewage 
case, for instance, there is a world of quiet malice in the statement 
that, the town having pro to cast an enormously increased 
amount of filth into the es, the local authority upon con- 
sideration thought it would not probibit this frolic, but would 
wait and see whether haply any evil conzequences should result to 
the river therefrom. 

If we were asked what is the special merit of the book, we 
should perhaps say that it consisted in the definitions. These are 
the bugbears of all writers who affect to define Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and, as arule, it is about an even chance which is the least 
intelligible—the word used in the statute or the explanation of it 
given by the amateur commentator. Quite recently we have had 
the example of a brace of barristers who produced a big book 
about drainage and sewers, but omitted to their readers what 
was meant either by a drain or by a sewer. Very different is the 
course adopted by Messrs. Bazalgette and Humphreys, who hardly 
ever mention a word of doubtful a without affording 
at least a key to its interpretation. In many cases they do much 
more than this, For example, after defining “highways” at 
common law, and minutely distinguishing such anomalies as 
‘church-ways, they add :—“ There are three kinds of highways— 
(1) footways, ulso called ‘prime ways’; (2) horse or bridle 
ways also called ‘ pack and prime ways,’ because they are footways 
and ways for pack-horses, and sometimes called ‘pack and drift 
ways,’ because they may be used fur driving cattle; and (3) cart 
or carriage ways, which include footways and horse-ways, and 
generally, though not necessarily, dritt-ways.” Here we have a 
careful and concise explanation of terms which have puzzled 
many inquirers, as, for example, the inhabitants of Henley, who 
on the west side of their town have an admirable example of 
a “pack and prime” way some miles in length. Those difficult 
words “ drain” and “ sewer” are explained with almost equal 
‘success, but in the words of Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, who 
apparently had not the same genius for logical definition as 
abe authors who quote his dictum. In defining an “inn” there 
‘seems to have been a decided diversity, not only of opinion, 
but of experience, on the part of two learned judges now no 
longer liable to be overcharged or incommoded. r. Justice 
Bayley, who had evidently been rather lucky in his roadside 
experiences, d that “the true definition of an inn is a 
house where the traveller is furnished with all that he has 
occasion for while upon bis journey.” But possibly the worthy 
Justice had occasion for fewer things, as he went on his circuits, 
than some of his predecessors and successors who could be named. 
Mr. Justice Best was less sanguine, or perhaps more exacting. An 
inn, according to his view, is a house the owner of which “holds 
out that he will receive all travellers and sojourners who are 
willing to pay a price adequate to the sort of accommodation pro- 
vided, and who come in a situation in which they are fit to be 
received.” A book which gives us for our edification such pickings 
as these is certainly not one that can be called “dry.” Other 
specimens of judicial or editorial humour may be found in abund- 
ance, but we have only space for one more. The Public Health 
Act of 1875, by a sad and grievous omission to define what it 


meant by a “ common lodging-house,” has caused the utmost be- 
wilderment amongst those who have to work the Act. As early 
as in 1853 an opinion upon the meaning of the term bad been 
requested from the late Sir A. E, Cockburn and the late Lord 
Hatherley, who were at that time Law Officers of the Crown; 
but it cannot be said that their definition was on the whole satis- 
factory. When, only a few years ago, the question came to be 
determined in Court, the chief point in the discussion turned a 
the question of “ herding together.” It was admitted that w: 
“ hawkers, bone-gatherers, chair-menders, and other persons of that 
class ” resorted to a house as a temporary domicile, there was at least 
an @ priori suspicion that the house was within the statutory defi- 
nition. But then was it necessary, in order to complete the 
eee character of the establishment, that these gentlemen and 
ies, if ladies there were, should “ berd together”? It required 
the genius of a Lindley to throw a clear light upon this obscure 
question; but it may possibly be reserved for a still higher 
tribunal than the Appeal Court to set it finally at rest. Those who 
wish to know how this and many hundreds of other quaint cases 
of a like kind, were decided may consult the book from which we 
have culled this as a rather casual example. The authors have 
succeeded in infusing a strong dash of wit and amusement into a 
subject which certainly seemed to offer few chauces for doing so. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF WALLENSTEINS 


R. HUNTER’S translation of Schiller’s masterwork deserves 
LVI. considerable praise. Wherever we have compared it with 
the original we have found it accurate, at times strikingly so ; and, 
more than this, it is readable,a quality which few translations 
possess. The verse is handled with skill and a good deal of ap 
parent ease; it never drags and never renders the effort of the 
writer painfully apparent. It would be very unfair not to 
acknowledge that the translator has grasped the true secret of 
dramatic blank verse as some greater poets have failed to do, and 
that, though his talent is not always equal to his insight, Mr. 
Hunter's translation is altogether a praiseworthy piece of work. 

But why was it undertaken? These plays are the only German 
works of imagination that have ever been adequately translated 
into English. Carlyle’s Wilhelm Meister is admirable; but, after 
all, the light easy irony of thought and style, the tolerance of 
things as they are, the sunny heathen joy in real life which cha- 
racterize the original are wanting in the translation, and many 
scenes shock us in the English that seem perfectly natural in the 
German ; indeed, the whole novel appears like a copy made by a 
great Dutch painter of the work of an [talian master. ‘The outlines 
are correct, but the copier is interested chiefly in matters that had 
only a subordinate importance for the earlier painter. Carlyle 
shouted what Goethe whispered. 

It was very different with Coleridge. Strangely enough, he who 
at most other times seemed groping about in the dark, here 
chanced upon a task for which his powers were entirely fitted, 
and which enabled him to display some of them in a way in 
which they were never exhibited in his other work. Mr. Lowell 
has told us that it is the most original of translations. We are 
inclined to think that it is also the most faithful, though the 
English poet was true rather to the conception than the words of 
Schiller; he did what the German desired and strove with a 
great effort to do, and yet failed in completely doing. The union 
of this writer and this translator is one of the most remarkable 
events in modern literature, because the one had all to give that 
the other wanted. Incredible as it may seem, Coleridge's transla- 
tion of IVellenstein is greater than the original, and we should 
be more ready to understand the motives of a German poet who 
retranslated the English version than the purpose of Mr. Hunter, 
who wearily plods after the steps of the intellectual giant. Ex- 
cept for the mere purposes of crib, for which his work is far too 
good, he surely cannot think of rivalling such a competitor as 
Coleridge in one of his very greatest works. 

Schiller and Coleridge had many points in common; they were 
beth true poets, they were both deeply interested in abstract 
questions, and looked upon themselves as philosophers. But 
Coleridge, whose poetical production fell so far behind that of 
his German contemporary, possessed a greater genius both for 
philosophy and for poetry. At least he thoroughly understood 
that the two must be kept apart. No one looks for a moral in 
Christabel or Kubla Khan, or endeavours to discover a new system 
in the Ancient Mariner. In the same way we may be pertectly 
sure that, if his great work on the Logos had ever been written, it 
would have contained no poetry, no attempt to bribe the reason 
by a splendid gratification tu the imagination. The philosophical 
works he did cowplete prove this, and still more the notes on dif- 
ferent writers published shortly after his death. With Schiller 
the reverse is true. In his philosophical, his historical, and his 
critical essays he is always the poet. In bis poems and dramas, 


| with one single exception, he is always the philosopher. That 
| single exception is MWallenstein's Camp, of which we shall have 


more to say presently. Carlyle, in his somewhat peevish criticism 
on Sir Walter Scott, says that the great novelist drew his figures 
from the outside inwards, that he always drew their costumes 


* Wallenstein. A Drama. By Friedrich Schiller. Done into English 
Verse by J. A. W. Hunter, B.A. Cantab., M.A. Edin., Scholar of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
1885. 
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well, their forms tolerably, and their hearts weakly if at all. 
Unjust as the criticism is, there is a certain truth in it, if the 
work of Scott is contrasted, as then seemed most natural and now 
= impossible, with that of Goethe. Faust and Gretchen, 
ilhelm Meister and Mignon, Edward and Otilia, are spirits 
summoned from a lower depth of human feeling and passion than 
the great Wizard of the North could usually control. But if, 
in a certain sense, Carlyle was right in saying that many of 
Scott’s figures were drawn from the outside, and that what 
tical power they possessed was gained by working from thence 
sonar through clothes, and skin, and skeleton to the heart ; if, 
to put the same matter in other words, the situation was of 
supreme importance to the author of Waverley, the costume and 
grouping the second thing to be considered, the characters the 
ird, and the real spiritual conflict a matter that might be 
lected without danger to a writer of established reputation, 
iller was driven by his nature to follow an exactly reverse 
The spiritual conflict was everything to him; he formed 
is characters to embody it, and worked from the heart outwards, 
and thence to the skeleton and the skin. If Scott often failed in 
portraying the heart, Schiller certainly rarely succeeded in por- 
traying the skin. His figures are shadowy abstractions into which 
any one may think what he will, much as boyish lovers will 
dream infinite meanings into eyes and faces that have no character 
of their own. 

It would be absurd to deny the power of Schiller'’s verse ; but 
the power it possesses is akin to that of Marlowe, Milton, and Mr. 
Swinburne rather than to that of Chaucer, Shakspeare, and 
Burns. It is not the real body of the poet’s thought, flexible, 
movable, instinct with life, but the stiff costume in which it is 
proper to appear before our lord, the public, or, to change the 
metaphor, it ie the varnish that adds a deep and agreeable tone to 
the picture, while at the same time it obliterates all those fine 

uations of colour on which the value of the painting really 
epends. When Chaucer and Burns have nothing to say, their 
verse drags with their thought ; when Milton and Mr. Swinburne 
find themselves in the same unfortunate position, they usually 
. substitute a volume of splendid sound for sense, and withdraw 
behind it as if it were a mist raised by Athene to hide their 
nudity from the British Matron. Schiller does the same; he is 
before all things rhetorical. His talent—for genius he did not 
possess—enabled him to do three things; he could conceive a great 
and necessary abstract conflict of mind with mind, and character 
with character; he knew the stage well enough to bring it upor 
the boards in a form that could not fail to strike the audience, 
and he knew how to put into the mouth of every actor words 
that were sure to catch the ear of the groundlings. What is 
the secret charm of Schiller’s dramatic diction which seems so 
cold and uninteresting to foreigners? It is to be found first 
of all in more sonorous of 
language—a rhythm which his admirers com to the tones o 
the organ, and his detractors to those of py oa both equally 
falsely. But, secondly, it lies in the reference that is constantly 
suggested to the real motive power of the piece. As individuals, 
the persons may speak drily or even falsely ; they never allow the 
real question at issue to escape for a moment from the attention 
of the audience. There is none of Congreve's trifling with the 
situation, none of Shakspeare’s byplay. For such things Schiller 
himself knew only too well that he was not strong enough. 

Now Ooleridge almost all the qualities that were 
wanting in Schiller, while still standing near ay 2 to compre- 
hend him. He could, when it was placed before him, grasp the 
abstract tragical situation; but he could do more than this, he 
could put into the mouth of the characters words that at once 
touch heart ; he could modulate their voices to suit the situ- 
ation, a thing Schiller could not do. The English poet could 
never have written Wallenstein, but he has given us such a 
Wallenstein as Schiller never could have written, and which he 
ws have at once acknowledged as the true realization of 

idea. 

Let us take the finest poetical passage in these plays. 
Wallenstein hes } == out = the night to catch a Oe 
of Jupiter, the star of his nativity, but it is shrouded by clouds. 
In the dialogue that follows the figure of Max, who been 
alain, takes the place of that of the hidden star in his imagi- 
nation, as one conception will frequently banish another from 
an overwrought mind. Mr. Hunter renders this passage as 
follows :— 

Couxtess (regarding him sorrowfully and taking his hand). What's 
mi 
Wauiessrets. Methought *twere well with me, if I could see 
im. 


He is the star that lights my life, and strangely 


The sight of him hath often strengthened me. A pause. 
Countess. Thou'lt see him by-and-by. 
WALLENSTEIN. O, nevermore ! 
Countess. How ? 

WALLENSTEIN. He is gone—is dust. 
CounreEss, Whom mean you, then ? 


WALLENSTEIN. He isthe happier. He has made an end. 
He has no more to meet the coming hours ; 
The Fates weave no more harm for him ; his life, 
Flawless and fair, lies all outspread, and no 
Dark spot bath sullied it; no hour, the herald 
Of evil tidings, strikes for him ; he is 
y the reach of hopes and fears, beyond 
The planet’s fickle and deceptive sway. 
"Tis well with him! But what the comiog hour, 
Dark-veil’d, may bring to us.—O, who can tell ? 


In the rendering of Coleridge the passage runs as follows. We 
omit the stage directions :— 
Countess. What art thou brooding on ? 
WALLENSTEIN. 
If I but saw him, ’twould be well with me. 
He is the star of my nativity, 
And often marvellously hath his aspect 
Shot strength into my heart. ’ 
CounrTEss. Thou’lt see him again. 
WaALLensTEIn. Seehim again? O never, never again. 
Countess. How? 
Wa He is gone—is dust. 
CounrTEss. Whom meanest thou, then ? 
WALLENSTEIN. He, the more fortunate! yea, he hath finish’d! 
For him there is no longer any future. 
His life is bright—bright without spot it was, 
And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 
Far off is he, above desire and fear ; 
No more submitted to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets. O tis well 
With him! but who knows what the coming hour 
Veil’d in thick darkness brings for us ? 

Every schoolboy can perceive that Mr. Hunter's version is the 
more correct, if we demand mere verbal correctness, It is more 
difficult to decide which of the two translators has given the true 
force of the diction best; the Fates are as characteristic of 
Schiller’s manner as they are here essentially unpoetical, while the 
“ ominous hour,” with the line that follows, was in its own way 
quite beyond the reach of the German poet. But there can be no 
question as to which translation gives a more adequate expression 
to the conception of the = It is only fair to add that Coleridge 
appears here at his very best, whereas Mr. Hunter is rather below 
than above his usual mark. Wallenstein’s Camp is a dramatic 

m in itself. Coleridge shrank from translating it; but Mr. 
unter rushes in where his predecessor feared to tread. His 
translation is smooth and correct; but did he ever ask himself, 
we wonder, why the great poet thought it best not to attempt 
this piece? Does he believe that the lilting nine-syllable verse 
would really have proved an insuperable difficulty to the author 
of Christabel, as the introduction to the older and better trans- 
lation might lead one to suppose? or did he never see that trans- 
lation? ‘The truth is that in this one piece Schiller rises far 
above all that he has otherwise done. For once he lays his 
mp and varnish aside, and lets human nature have its due. 
Bey character speaks not only in its own dialect, but also in its 
own tone; the rise and fall of the rhythm of each are as clearly 
distinguished as the intonation of a human voice. The whole 
Camp in this respect stands alone in German literature; it reads 
like a piece of one of Shakspeare’s historical plays. Coleridge, 
who was at least as t a critic as poet, felt this, and, with a 
just appreciation of his own powers, refrained from endeavouring 
to reproduce the dramatic masterpiece. Mr. Hunter has been 
bolder ; he has given us the whole in the true lilting nine-syllable 
measure which Coleridge could not master. Let us be grateful to 
him, but do not let us suppose that this is an adequate rendering 


of Schiller’s masterpiece. 

But we should be sorry to from a translator who has dis- 
played a great deal of taste and acumen in an unkindly spirit, or 
with a word that looks like blame. If he were to turn his atten- 
tion to Heinrich yon Kleist, whose dramas, we believe, have never 
been translated, or to Clemens von Brentano, whose Gockel, Hinkel, 
und Gackeleia is perhaps the most charming of all modern fairy- 
tales, not excepting even Alice in Wonderland, he might find an 
opportunity of showing not only his knowledge of German, but 

command over English verse which he unquestionably pos- 
sesses. A man who stands somewhat lower than Coleridge may 
yet occupy a high position in English literature. 


Methinks, 


BIRDS OF LANCASHIRE.* 


ne modest little volume is mainly interesting as a con- 
tribution to the study of the gengveptiont distribution of 
English birds, Books of this kind, by local naturalists, seldom 
obtain the notice they deserve. The extravagant pretensions of 
some collectors, their anxiety to claim as many species as possible 
fur their own neighbourhood, and an inaccuracy of observation 
fted upon a too vivid fancy have sometimes not unjustly thrown 
heir satealine into discredit; but where local work is good, it 
ought to receive its reward. Mr. Mitchell, who seems to have 
worked principally in the neighbourhood of Clitheroe, seems to be 
a competent and scrupulous observer. He has put ornithologi 
in all parts of the county under contribution, and his little 
is one which will be referred to with pleasure. The great ob- 
jection to the.study of English fauna and flora by counties is that 
the political divisions of our country do not coincide at all with 
the physical divisions. In France, for instance, where the de- 
partments are for the most part sections of the watershed of 
particular rivers, or in Denmark, where the stifts represent the 
t geographical segments of the country, the study of natural 
Fistor by provinces may be intelligible. But in England there 
are many objections to this system, and Lancashire presents a 
signal example of its inconvenience, In the first place, the great 
northern fragment of the county, united to the rest by a mere 
thread of sands, is in reality the sea-coast part of Westmoreland, 


* The Birds of Lancashire, By ¥. 8. Mitchell. London : Jobn‘Van 
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and can hardly be rded, zoologically or geographically, as | occurred in Britain since 1792 having been shot at a village at the 
distinct from it, It none but the dietant foot of. Pendle Hill in 1872. More interesting are ro 


relations to it; it is a Jake-land, including Windermere, Coniston, 
and Esthwaite within its confines, and has, of course, a totally 
different bird-fauna from the sandy mosses south of the Ribble or 
from the high lands on the eastern frontier. 


Mr. Mitchell incidentally mentions, however, certain facts 
which tend to show that there is great importance in the study of 
ee ee distribution. Just as certain flowers will not permit 
themselves to be transplanted into a soil and situation which 
appear to be exactly analogous to those in which they are native, 
so it appears that a still greater difficulty attends the attempt to 
introduce birds to a new habitat. About thirty years ago the 
late Sir Thomas Hesketh purchased numbers of the Red- 
legged Partridge (Caccabis rufa), aud turned them down on his 
estates at Rufford. This bird is as brilliant in _—— as it is 
excellent in eating ; and the situation of Rufford, which lies be- 
tween the river Douglas and the site of Martin Mere, would seem 
to give it every advantage for breeding; but, though the present 
baronet repeated the experiment in 1879, the wag partridges 
have all disappeared, An immediate neighbour of Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, Lord Lilford, turned out five hundred specimens of 
another interesting and charming bird, the Virginian Colin (Ortyxr 
virginianus); but in eleven years these also have completely dis- 
appeared. It seems that they were happy enough until the breed- 
ing season, but that then they seemed frightened and uncomfort- 
able; and, although they built nests, they abandoned them on the 
very approach of disturbance. These facts would seem to prove 
that the introduction of foreign game into Lancashire was not 
attended with much more success than that of parrots into Norfolk 
or hoopoes into Cornwall. 


As South Lancashire is perhaps the most unduly crowded of all 
our manufacturing districts, we turn with anxiety to Mr. Mitchell's 
to discover what effect the excessive growth of the popu- 
fetion has had upon the native birds. We find that scientific 
farming has had more disastrous effects in lessening the numbers 
of rare birds than even the spread of the towns. The draining 
of the marshes and the substitution of “a rigid bank and paling, 
mathematically drawn, for every bosky nook,” these have been 
responsible for the extinction of many interesting forms. But 
Mr. Mitchell speaks very hopefully of the results of the mere crowd- 
ing of population. It is astonishing, he reports, that so many 
birds still continue to inhabit the manufacturing districts, and he 
does not see why, if only purer air and water can be secured, the 
decrease in native species should proceed any further. The 
vitiation of the air is a most serious cause of decay to all animal 
life, and its effect on animal and even vegetable forms ought to 
attract the serious notice of our legislators, When we find that 
in the parks around Salford, once a most picturesque district, there 
is not a single large tree that is not ned with death by 
ison, the question for us is not so much one of solicitude for the 
irds that once collected in these blackened and tainted shades, 
but for the hundreds and thousands of human beings forced to 
breathe an air from which inanimate nature herself revolts. A 
little further away from the centres of trade certain interesting 
changes have taken place. The goldfinch, which was once 
abundant, is now almost extinct. There are no waste lands left 
for the ripening of the thistles and groundsel that he loves, and the 
fatal beauty of his plumage has made him the prey of the “ bird- 
tuttler.” Oddly enough, one of the last Lancashire habitats 
recorded for the goldfinch is found in in the immediate 
neighbourhood of | seorwnrted where he still regularly nests. On 
the other hand, the hawfinch, which used to be rare, approves of 
those changes which starve the goldfinch, and has lately extended its 
zange of breeding over recently-cultivated lands that the Carduelis 
has abandoned. The hawfinch has a thoroughly civilized appetite 
for green-peas. 

The reclaiming of Martin Mere has made a considerable altera- 
tion in the fauna of Lancashire. In the seventeenth century it 
‘was a large fresh-water lake, four miles long and three broad. In 
1693 an attempt was made to drain it; but forty years ago it still 
remained in the winter months a t expanse of shallow water. 
In 1850 such part of it as taleuged te the Rufford estate was pro- 
perly drained, and the rest has ceased to be in any sense a 
mere, although parts of it are still swampy. The destruction, or, 
as We suppose we ought to call it, the salvation of Martin Mere 
has robbed the fauna of Lancashire of a number of curious species. 
The spotted crake, which is now rare, used to breed there in 
abundance. The place of Martin Mere is taken by the island of 
Walney, a flat strip of land lying along the outer coast of Furness. 
Here are found vast colonies of gulls and terns of many species, 
which feed with avidity upon the shell-fish. It would seem, from 
the following anecdote, that there are occasions upon which the 
shell-fish feed upon them :— 


While on an ornithological tour to the west coast (on July 27, 1840) my 
attention was arrested by an Arctic Tern on the sands at Morecambe Bay ; 
it was making the most extraordinary movements, and was evidently in 
trouble ; so intent was it on rubbing its head from side to side upon the 
sand, that it allowed me to approach within gunshot. I killed the bird, 
and to my surprise found a cockle firmly fixed on the upper mandible, 
which was inserted nearly half an inch between the valves of the shell, and 
‘was indented by its grasp; a rather strange example of the biter bit, 

Mr. Mitchell gives two coloured ey one of the Black- 
throated Wheatear, the other of the Wall Creeper (Tichodroma 
muraria), the only example of this Continental species which has 


but effective drawings of the curious duck-decoys used in 
county. 


THE YORK MYSTERY PLAYS.* 


fig religious drama of the middle ages is one of the 
subjects which are more frequently talked about than under- 
stood. Although several important texts of the English “ Mystery 
plays” have long been printed—the three entire cycles of 
Coventry, Chester, and Waketield, besides a number of se 
pieces—they are little known, except to special students of lan- 
guage or of literary history ; and writers have been accus- 
tomed to represent these compositions as destitute of poetic merit, 
and characterized principally by grotesqueness and irreverence. 
It is quite true that, in addition to a general naiveté of conception 
which often appears somewhat ludicrous to modern readers, many 
of the plays contain intentionally comic situati which are 
treated with a humour which is sometimes anything but refined. 
These passages, however, on which the popular conception of a 
Mystery play is chiefly founded, are confined to the subordinate 
scenes, and give a very unfair idea of the general character of the 
works in which they occur, Any one who will read the old 
sacred dramas with a reasonable degree of freedom from modern 
prejudices will recognize, not only that they were written with the 
serious purpose of conveying Scriptural teaching to the multitude, 
but that their tone and style are for the most part in keeping with 
the dignity of the subjects of which they treat. There can 
little Goubt that as a means of popular instruction these spectacles 
were highly effectual, and that those who habitually frequented 
them would obtain a more intimate acquaintance with the 

of sacred history than has been by the masses of the 
English people since the Reformation. 

It is not easy to realize adequately the important place which 
these Scriptural “ pageants ” held in medieval English life. There 
is evidence that in nearly every considerable town there existed 
carefully organized arrangements for their periodical representa- 
tion. The performances were usually under the management of 
the trade guilds, each craft undertaking the expense of one of the 
plays of the series. In the introduction to the volume before 
us, Miss Toulmin Smith foo from the municipal records of 
York a resolution of the City Council, dated April 3, 1476, in 
which it was ordained that every year in Lent four of the 
players within the city should be called before the mayor for the 
purpose of examining into the fitness of the actors who proposed 
to take part in the Corpus Christi plays, and that all ns who 
were found incompetent should be prohibited from a share in the 

rformance, for “ the honour of the Citie and worship of the saide 
Jraftes.” It is probable that similar regulations were in force in 
many other boroughs, Under the influence of the Reformation 
spirit, the religious plays were discountenanced, and fell rapidly 
into disuse; but the popular taste which they had created for 
stage representations remained, and the body of skilled actors 
whom they had trained found employment in tie secular drama 
which then emerged from its former position of inferiority, The 


rapid development of dramatic art, which culminated so gloriously 


under Elizabeth, must in no small degree have been due to the 
education which audiences and actors had received from the super- 
seded Miracle plays. 

It is strange that the most extensive, and in many respects the 
most excellent, of all the extant collections of English prnpare 
plays should have remained until now unpublished. The volume 
which has now been edited by Miss Toulmin Smith for the 
Clarendon Press contains forty-eight pieces, forming a series which 
was annually performed at York on the festival of Corpus Christi, 
at the expense of the trade guilds of that city. The date of the 
MS. from which the plays are printed is, as fixed by the evidence 
of eegeeges | and of some external circumstances, between the 
years 1430 and 1450, The book remained in the possession of the 
city of York at least until 1 579 when a resolution was passed by 
the Council that it should subjected to revision, It sub- 
sequently came into the hands of the Fairfax family, some of 
whose members had held municipal office at York, and was 
eventually given by one of the Fairfaxes to the celebrated 
Nag el Ralph Thoresby, at whose sale in 1764 it was bought 
by Horace Walpole for 1/. 1s, At Walpole’s sale it was sold to a 
bookseller for 220/. 10s., and, after several changes of ownershi 
became the property of the late Lord pers. ey It is to be 
hoped that if ever this precious relic passes from its present 
kesping, it may find a place in the national collections. 

e tirst eleven plays deal with the history of the Old Testament 
from the Creation to the of the Red Sea. This is immediately 
followed by thirty-three plays treating of the Gospel history to 
the day of Pentecost, and the four concluding pieces relate to the 
death of the Virgin Mary, her appearance to the Apostle Thomas, 
her Assumption and Coronation, and the Last Judgment. In the 
MS. the title of each play is accompanied by the name of the 
craft or guild by whom it was to be performed. In a few cases 
the subject of the play has an agernrs & intentional appropriate- 
ness to the trade of the guild to which it was assigned. Thus 


* York P. The Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries of York 

Christi in the r4th, sth, and 16th centuries. Edited, 
with Introduction and Glossary, by Lucy Toulmin Smith. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 
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the Shipwrights represented the building of the Ark, the Fishers 
and Mariners the Flood, the Goldsmiths the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Vintners (whose play is now lost), the Miracle of 
Cana. It was, however, of course impossible to carry out this 
principle of selection throughout the whole list of crafts, and the 
apportionment was probably regulated chiefly by the wealth of the 

mpapies and the relative costliness of the pageants. The names 
of the trades contained in this MS., and in an older list of the 
plays which is given in the Introduction, are of considerable in- 
terest, both in relation to industrial history and to the light which 
they throw on the origin of certain surnames. Several of these 
designations do not seem to be elsewhere met with, and their 
meaning is in some cases conjectural. The editor suggests that 
“ hayresters” may be workers in horsehair, and “ broggours” 
brokers; but the latter conjecture at least seems very doubtful. 
The “monemakers,” who are bracketed with the goldsmiths and 
goldbeaters, can scarcely be anything else than “ money-makers,” 
though Miss Toulmin Smith has refrained from making this 
obvious suggestion. 

The original composition of the York Plays is with considerable 
probability assigned to about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
shortly after the appearance of the famous Northumbrian poem 
called Cursor Mundi, to which they bear much resemblance both 
in style and in contents. Like the Wakefield Plays (commonly 
known as the Towneley Mysteries) they are written in the Northern 
English dialect, which is markedly different from the contemporary 
dialect of the South, but is almost identical with that used by 
Scottish writers of the same period. The grammatical forms and 
the orthography have, however, been frequently modified by the 
Midland dialect of the latest transcriber. The volume is of great 
ee interest—all the greater because the text of the 

urtees Society’s edition of the Towneley Mysteries is unfortunately 
far from trustworthy. 

Miss Toulmin Smith is no doubt right in concluding, from the 
accurate knowledge of Scripture shown in the plays, that they 
were written in one of the religious houses; but we cannot agree 
with her in the assumption that the whole cycle is the work of 
one author, The diversity in style and in degree of poetic merit 
which is found in the plays seems to indicate that they proceed 
from at least three different writers, who were probably not con- 
temporaneous. Some evidence bearing on this question may be 
found in the versification. While certain of the plays are written 
in the loose accentual rhythm which the editor aptly compares to 
the unbarred music of the period, there are others which present 
the smooth and regular scansion of modern verse. The twenty- 
first play, on The Baptism of Jesus, is obviously of much later 
composition than anything else in the book. Its metre and 
arrangement of rhymes are modelled on those of the fourteenth 
plsy, but thé characteristic alliteration is abandoned, and the verse 

gained materially in ease and liveliness, The large number of 
different metres employed in the plays is very remarkable. In 
some instances the choice of metre was obviously suggested b 
considerations of dramatic fitness—the long lines crowded wit 
alliterations, for example, being selected for the intentionally 
bombastic speeches of such characters as Pilate and Herod. In 
literary skill the plays are very unequal, but as a whole they must be 
ranked much higher than any of the other English religious dramas, 
and may claim a very respectable place among the poetry of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘The dialogues between Joseph 
and Mary are singularly tender and graceful in feeling, and 
Abraham's Sacrifice of Isaac contains passages of great pathos and 
poetic beauty. The vivid realism of The Cructfiaion is almost 
startling. We should like to make quotations, but the best 
would be unintelligible to most readers without the aid 
of a glossary. In the main the Biblical narratives have been 
followed, the Gospel of Nicodemus and other apocryphal sources 
being much more sparingly used than in the other collections, 
One or two incidents seem to be of the writer's own invention— 
such as the story of the “ Armiger” who offers to Pilate the mort- 
of the site of Calvary for thirty pence, and is robbed of his 
title-deeds without compensation. The humorous passages are 
much less frequent and more slightly touched than in the 
Townley Mysteries, though, as usual, Noah's wile plays the part 
of a scold, and Cain is provided with a servant (here called Brew- 
barret =“ Strife-brewer ”), who carries on a comic altercation 
with his master, addressing him as “Mr. Cayme.” Of course 
Pharaoh and Pilate, and even the Jewish doctors, are made to 
swear by “ Mahounde ” (Mahomet) ; and Herod mocks Jesus b 
speaking to him in French. In general the good taste of the Yor 
poets seems to have preserved them from the unconscious drollery 
which is common in the Townley and in the Chester Mysteries. 
A touch of it, however, occurs in the play of The Day o 
Pentecost, where an apostle, on receiving the Holy Ghost, ex- 


Me thynke slike forse I fele 
I myght felle folke full feele. 

Miss Toulmin Smith has admirably performed her duty as editor. 
The division of the stanzas, the carefully supplied stage directions, 
and the marginal summaries of the contents are helps which 
materially lessen the reader's difficulties. As five of the York 
Plays are substantially identical with the corresponding pieces in 
the Towneley series, the text of the latter is printed at the foot of 
the page from a new collation of the MS. ‘The Introduction con- 
tains much valuable information respecting the history of the York 
Plays and of the English sacred drama in general. Amongst other 
points, the current confusion between the processions celebrated 


by the guild of Corpus Christi and the plays performed by the 
trades on the Corpus Christi festival is now for the first time cor- 
rected, In the text the errors of the transcriber are rectified, the 
readings of the MS. being given in foot-notes. We observe, how- 
ever, one or two unnoted mistakes, whether misprints or scribal 
errors we do not know. In xiii. 13 “langes all” should be dange 
sall; in xxviii. 295 “mekenes” should be myrknes, the allusion 
being to the words “this is your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness”; in xxvi. 22 “thar” is printed instead of that; and in 
xxxiii, 265 “rewe” should be Jewe. We would suggest that in 
xix. 171-173 the faulty rhymes “ boght he” and “ waghe” are 
corruptions of borght (=burgh) and wroght. The glossary, ix 
which the editor has received some help from Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
is very good, but contains some errors, the most important being 
the rendering of “on-dergh” as “ un-dree, ¢.e, without trouble.” 
The phrase on dergh (which should be written without hyphen) 
occurs elsewhere in Middle English, and means “ for a long period.” 
Accordingly, the sentence “this dede on dergh we may not 
drawe,” means “ we cannot prolong this deed indefinitely”; not, 
as it is explained in the margin, “ we cannot carry out this death 
without trouble.” The word mon is wrongly rendered by “ must”; 
it has this sense in the modern Yorkshire dialect, but in the plays. 
it is, like the Old Norse munu, simply a sign of the future tensa 
Hatell has nothing to do with “0, E. ethel,” nor does it mean. 
“nobleman.” In the Introduction Miss Toulmin Smith erro- 
neously renders Accidie as “gluttony” instead of “sloth”; and 
the reierence to “ crafts or mysteries ” on the title-page prompts a 
suspicion that she has mistaken the etymology of the term 
“ Mystery plays” which appears on the cover of the book. Perhaps 
these points may seem too trivial to mention; but if faults more 
serious exist we have failed to discover them. It would be well 
if all the remains of our older literature had been as efficiently 
edited as this volume. 


THE DANDIE DINMONT TERRIER.* 


HAIRY terrier, about as long as Cromwell Road, with legs 
nearly four inches in height, a dog with a tremendous depth 
and strength of jaw, with a light silky “top-knot” of hair, with 
a tail that should be “thin, but not too thin,” like Mr. Wood- 
house's gruel, a dog with large melancholy eyes of deep hazel— 
such, generally speaking, is the Dandie Dinmont terrier. We do 
not mean that this is a scientific description of the animal; for a 
full array of his “ points,” with their several values, the amateur 
must consult the list given by Mr. Cook in his interesting and 
pleasantly illustrated work 7e Dandie Dinmont Terrier. There 
are ditferences among collectors as to the points of the Dandie, 
especially, perhaps, as to the fighting weight of the animal. Some 
prefer the Dandie big, rather cumbrous, and we have known 
Dandies of this kind very affectionate and full of elegant accom- 
lishments, quite out of the beaten track and general line of 
Dentin. The beaten track is, of course, vermin, from the higher 
vermin—foxes, foumarts, brocks, and (we say it with deep 
regret) cats—down to the lower vermin, chiefly rats, though we 
do know one Dandie (“ Bran”) who worries salmon in the burns 
during winter, and who is a perfect nuisance from his burning 
desire to aid one in landing trout. It is a great pity that Dandies 
are often unkind to cats, and it is certain that education will teach 
a Dandie better taste. But we have rarely met a Dandie fancier 
who was an admirer of Gautier or Baudelaire, or a reader of 
Champfleury or the Abbé Galiani. The common Dandie fancier 
hates cats as Nelson hated a Frenchman, or Mr. John Bright 
hates a Tory. Yet the Dandie, left to his own impulses, is, as Dr. 
John Brown said, almost of too kindly a disposition. Man, proud 
man, has taught him to wage fierce war against certain creatures. 
Indeed, the Dandie is miserable when not engaged on active 
service, We think it was a Dandie (certainly a small rough terrier 
with a nose pierced by the teeth of otters) whose life the keeper 
described as “ fu’ 0’ seriousness, for he canna get eneuch oc’ fechting.” 
Most Dandies are as sad as night, as gloomy as primitive man was 
according to the ingenious Boulanger. The most ideally typical 
Dandie with whom we can boast a lifelong acquaintauce (Mn 
P. S. Lang’s “ Old Pepper,” etched from an original stuffing by 
Mr. Hole) was the most solemn dog that ever killed a rat. Like 
Henry I., after his fatal feast of lampreys (or perhaps some other 
event of bis history), Pepper I. was “never known to smile.” 
Even in puppyhood trifles he needed not, nor gaud, nor toy, nor 
anything short of rats. He was not very good at cats, but he 
never left a rabbit-hole into which he had once traced a bunny— 
never till he was dragged violently from the spot, and then he 
returned and howled through the ambrosial night. The family 
ride of Pepper was at oue time so great, owing to the caresses 
visned on him by amateurs, as almost to equal that of the mother 
of Candide, He disdained such connubial ties as were 
for him in his dread of a mésaliiance. Fortunately this was a 
passing humour, and in most of the best-bred Dandies on the 
rder may be detected the living image of the Old Pepper etched 
by Mr. Hole. Happily the Epigoni do not inherit the gloom of 
Pepper the patriarch. They even fetch and carry in their hours of 
ease, but they have a want of discrimination in journalism. From 
local associations and by a hasty generalization these Dandies 
regard the Scotsman as the type of all newspapers; and when 
their owner says, for example, “ Phairshon, fetch my slippera and 


a The Dandie Dinmont Terrier, By Charles Cook. Edinburgh; Douglax 
1885. 
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the Scotsman,” the animal is just as likely to fetch the slippers 
and the Standard or Daily Telegraph, if either of these is lying 

Mr, Cook enters into much learned matter in a very modest 
way, and without dogmatizing, on the origin of Dandies. Have 
they (as their shape seems to intimate) a far-off touch of the 
Dachshund in their pedigree? Were their ancestors brought in 
by the ancestors of the Yetholm and other Border gipsies, and 
have they been crossed with the local rough terrier? Are they 
the result of natural selection and survival of the dog that was 
fittest for amaay | the holes of foxes, cairns, rabbit-holes, and 
other dwellings of vermin? On this point the Gainsborough 
portrait of pe Duke of Buccleuch, throws some light. In 
1771 Boydell published a mezzotint of Gainsborough’s portrait, 
and the mezzotint is now before us. The Duke holds in his arms 
a terrier (etched also in Mr. Cook's book by Mr. Hole), and the 
question rises, was this a Dandie—a ree Dandie, so to 
speak, for Sir Walter had not yet christened his Liddesdale 
yeoman—the breeder of the Peppers and Mustards? Now the 
terrier in the portrait has not the tremendous carnivorous 
jewl of the modern Dandie Dinmont, and possesses a more 
friendly and coming-on expression. Mr. Cook inclines to regard 
this dog as the wild stock, so to speak, out of which the con- 
temporary Dandie has flowered. e can add to this opinion 
the fact that, about sixty years ago, a terrier named Pepper 
flourished on the Border, and was a great character and well- 
known fighter. People who remember him (and who were 
children in his time) say they used to believe that the dog in 
Gainsborough’s picture was painted from this very Pepper, so 
strong was the resemblance. And this Pepper of sixty years ago 
was regarded by his intimates and masters as a Dandie of the sort 
which Sir Walter Scott had in his mind. Yet it seems hardly 
credible that the new Dandie, with his special characteristics, 
should have been evolved out of the Gainsborough type in some 
fifty years. more scientific treatment of the whole topic, with 
plenty of anecdotes, genealogies, and Mr. Hole’s capital etchings, 
will 4 found in Mr. Cook's handsome volume, It is one which 
no country-house library should be withvut, and is written with 
excellent temper, taste, and sense, while the publisher has spared 
no outward of paper and binding. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


ISS MARY CARMICHAEL'S “Six Songs” for two 
voices, from Shakspeare, which have already been performed 


at the Monday Popular Concerts, are now published by Messrs. | 


Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. The task Miss Carmichael has set 
he is one of no little difficulty ; for, a from the fact that 
most of these songs have already e the attention of some 
eminent composers, a new setting of familiar words is always 
liable to that kind of criticism which feels itself safe in sneering at 
& new rendering of an old favourite. We do not deny that this 
strong prejudice in favour of old acquaintances is natural, nor 
would we be pre in all cases to defend the wholesale resetting 
of the gems of lish lyrical poetry; but we are not surprised, 
when we consider the almost absolute dearth of even rational 
words for musical p that composers of talent like Miss 
Carmichael should turn in despair to sources of indisputable 
beauty; and, after all, it is just as well that the artist's labour 
should be spent on Shakspeare’s words rather than on the rubbish 
which passes as poetry fit for music in the present days, The six 
songs chosen by the composer are :— Tell me where is Fancy 
heed,” from the Merchant of Venice: “A. poor soal sat sighing” 
from Othello ; “ Under the greenwood tree,” from As You Like It ; 
“Take, oh take those lips away,” from Measure for Measure ; 
“ When that I was anda fitele tiny boy,” from Twelfth Night ; and 
“ Who is Sylvia?” from the Two Gentlemen of Verona. Where 
all are good, it is difficult to point to any specially excellent ; but 
we venture to think that “ Under the greenwood tree” and the 
charming canon, “ When that I was and a little tiny boy,” will 
prove the greatest favourites. In the former cones “Under the 
sweet bird's throat ” is an unlucky misprint for “ Unto the sweet,” 
&e. We think Miss Carmichael may well be congratulated upon 
the success of her resetting. 

From the same publishers we have received “ Golden Slumbers 
Kiss your Eyes,” a very pretty serenade for mixed voices by Mr. 
Henry Leslie in his happiest style ; ‘‘ May Time in Midwinter,” by 
A. te Wakefield to words by Mr. A. C. Swinburne, a song of 
considerable merit ; “ Golden Grain,” by Miss C. A. Macirone, at 
once graceful and effective; and “O Heart of Mine,” by Mr. P. 
Mario Costa, a song which deserves to become a favourite in 
drawing-rooms, Every one will be glad to see that Messrs. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co, have given us Hector Berlioz’s charming 

» “ La Belle Voyageuse,” which is a free adaptation in French 
of ‘Thomas Moore’s ballad “Rich and rare were the gems she 
wore.” As the metre of the French poet's rendering of Moore's, 
verses is quite different to the original, it has been found necessary 
to translate the French imitation into English ; so that it is ad- 
visable in singing to adhere to the French version rather than the 
somewhat bald translation now substituted for Moore's words. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, in his Kiinstler/eben, quotes this song as 
being, of all Berlioz's songs, the most spontaneous in effect, while 
at the same time it is a proof that spontaneity of effect is not 
always the result of spontaneous inspiration ; for Berlioz had told 


him that he had worked at the song for a fortnight, every morn- 
ing doing a bar or two, just as if it were an exercise in counter- 
point. A brilliant “Galop de Concert,” by Mr. J. H. Bonavitz, 
and a taking waltz entitled “Lethe,” by Mr. Geo. J. de Reuter, 
are also from the same publishers. 

Messrs. Orsborn & Tuckwood send us the following :— Book 
No. 7 of The Vesper Voluntaries, which is the work of Mr, 
Arthur Graham, containing thirteen pieces of no great difficulty, 
but all melodious and artistically written; “The Freebooter,” a 
rollicking song by Mr. Morton Elliott; “The Magic Flute,” an 
effective ballad with flute accompaniment, by Mr. Henry Ponsett ; 
two songs by Mr. Vernon Rey, entitled “ The Pilgrim's Shrine 
and “ Rank and File,” each of considerable merit ; and “Once in a 
while,” by Mr. Arthur J. Greenish, a charming song, furnished 
with an excellently-written violin accompaniment. “ Drucie,” 
danse pour le pianoforte, by Mr. A. J. Carpenter, a graceful 
gavotte, and two pieces by Signor E. Boggetti, one of which bears 
the * glot name of “ Danse Entrancing,” and the other “ The 
Pug Polka,” close Messrs. Orsborn & Tuckwood’s list. 

The Countess of Munster’s song, “ Have patience and endure,” 
is a promising amateur production which merits to be set to better 
words, and her “ Marche Joyeuse,” dedicated by command of the 
Queen to H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice, in commemoration of her 
wedding, is effective and sufficiently majestic. These pieces are 
published by Messrs. W. J. Willcocks & Co. 

“When the Children are Asleep,” by Mr. W. M. Hutchison 
(W. Marshall & Co.), is another of those songs which the com- 
poser seems to have an unlimited power of producing, and which 
the public has an equally aaadhed 4 power of appreciating, and will, 
we doubt not, be as successful as the former songs of this favourite 
writer ; while “ Elderly People,” by Mr. Ed. St. Quentin, from 
the same publishers, is an effective song, well written both as 
to words and music; and Mr. Celian Kottaun’s clever gavotte, 
“ Beatrice ” (Francis Bass & Day), which has been performed at 
Her mapas Theatre and at the Japanese Village, is a sprightly 
and graceful piece of music. 

From the London Music Publishing and General Agency Com- 
pany we have “ Come Back,” a song, by Miss Kate B. Hearder, which 
shows considerable artistic skill on the part of the composer, and a 
* Second Set of Dances” for the slanelitte by Mr, Erskine Allon. 
Mr. Allon’s work is always conscientious, and, while often of much 
originality, is never bald or tame. The set of dances before us are 
good examples of what can be done in dance measures by a really 


artistic hand. They are full of interest and very melodious. 
“ Esmé” is a set of waltzes from the same composer. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


DE PIMODAN has discussed in a handsome and interest- 
¢ ing volume illustrated with cuts, heraldic and other, and 
based apparently on sound study, a chapter of French history (1), 
in which he himself, by his ancestors, may claim to have had some 
part. The acquisition of the Three Bishoprics has always been a 
subject on which French historians have not unjustly prided them- 
selves, and in the case of Toul, as of Verdun, the study of it is not 
complicated by any of the sorrowful feelings which naturally 
present themselves in the case of Metz. M. de Pimodan has not 
confined himself to the mere “ conquest,” but has carefully told 
the history of the four last Count-Bisbops, at the death of the 
fourth of whom, Christophe de la Vallée, in 1607, Toul ceased to 
be a quasi-independent district. 

Two interesting travel books (2, 3) are before us. The first and 
most interesting is by the well-known Greek man of letters M. 
Rikelas, and is couched in the form of epistles to the Marquis de 
Queux de Saint-Hilaire, who is equally distinguished in old 
French literature and in the department of the Latin literature of 
the Levant in the middle ages. M. Bikelas writes French with 
an agreeable fluency, and his exuberant Neo-Hellenic patriotism 
can offend no one, Even for the Turks, while rejoicing in their 
gradual extrusion from the peninsula, he has some good words, and 
while rejoicing equally in the relinquishment of the Ionian Islands 
by cumnlven (O Albion! O our country ! when wilt thou cease to be 
imbecile ?), he produces testimony on the spot that we were very re- 
spectable people. His tour was nota long one, and it began in a some- 
what topsy-turvy fashion, for he went north by steamer to Prevesa, 
in order to come back again by a roundabout route through Arta 
and Missolonghi, across the Corinthian Gulf, and so to Elis and 
the fields of the Alpheus. The whole periegesis is done with a 
lively touch, and, if M. Bikelas’s assertion that brigandage is quite 
dead in his country can be taken at the foot of the letter, we 
shall echo heartily his fervent advice to travellers to come quickly 
thither before the detested railway and Cook the abominabie turn 
Greece into a country of tables-d’héte and circular tours. M. 
Marcel Monnier’s book on the Sandwich Islands also deserves to 
be very well spoken of. The author has begun in that mingled 
key of elaborate jest and highly ornate description which too 
many travel-writers of all countries, and too many French travel- 
writers especially, are accustomed to affect. But he very soon 
sobers down into his natural character of a well-instructed, 


(1) La réunion de Toul & la France. Par le Marquis de Pimodan. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(2) De Nicopolis 4 Olympie. Par D. Bikelas. Paris: Ollendorft. - 

(3) Iles Hawat. Par Marcel Monnier. Paris: Plon. 
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sensible tleman, while at no time during the book is he 
afflicted “re ludicrous Chauvinism which too often displays 
itself in travellers of all nationalities, Hawaii, its lepers, its 
volcanoes, its remnants of the golden life of earlier days, its 
dubious national delicacies of pot and awa, and all the rest of it, 
are not exactly novel subjects. But they are not hackneyed 
enough to make any reasonable reader object to finding them once 
more treated by a writer of sense and good taste, Let us add that 
the book is illustrated rather pay with woodcuts of no great 
merit. 

Of reprints we have the third volume of Michelet’s History in 
M. Lemerre’s Petite bibliothéque (4), and in M. Charpentier’s still 
more mignon pocket collection the Bacolics and Georgics (5) 
and prose translation), and M. Guy de Maupassant’s Contes (6). 

last volume, it may or may not be necessary to remind the 
reader, is not suited ‘or school prizes. But it contains remark«ble 
examples of its author's singular narrative faculty, which only 
perverseness and a false literary standard confine to dubious sub- 
ts, Even here Le retour, Les deux amis, and La jicelle show 

w perfectly unnecessary it is for M. de Maupassant to resort to 
the methods of the Salvation Army to turn a dishonest penny. 

Mr. Sankey remarks in his preface (7) with perfect truth that 
* to annotate a French reading-book so as to please everybody is 
an impossible task.” We really do not know what kind of book 
is easy to write or to edit so that it shall please everybody. Mr. 
Sankey’s own has several merits—a capit«l historical introduction 
among them—thouyh we should have liked to find something sxid 
about his author, his p!ace in French literature, and the history of 
the French novel of adventure. In the notes we find (what Mr. 
Sankey deprecates our finding) not a little of that superfluous in- 
formation which tends to deprive the pupil of the benefit which 
he derives from a youd wrestle with the dictionary. The editor 
mer wv that every boy and girl has not Littré or Brachet at hand. 

erhaps; but surely every boy and girl has, or ougbt to have, at 
hand a dictionary which will tell him the meaning of “ épopée” 
and the meaning of “lande.” Mr. Sankey, moreover, has, we 
think, a little too much neglected the attempt always to give 
an idiomatic rendering where possible. It is surely odd to anno- 
tate “ couleuvrine ” without so much as mentioning the English 
word “culverin”; to expound “tromblon” without a reference 
to “blunderbuss”; and tu quote “pain de munition” as if 
“ammunition bread” were an unknown term in English. We 
have no desire to be captious in criticizing what is likely to be a 


very useful book; but faults like these are so common in editing | 
passed 


modern classics for school use that they can hardly be 
over, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Rew of religious or philosophic systems are usually 
accompanied by the distortion and extravagance that beloug 
to parody, and it is those qualities that attract proselytes, In 
the teac ings of ‘Theosophy or Esoteric Buddhism we have an 
example. They combine doctrines of Northern or Thibetan 
Buddhism with certain popular revivals of occult science. The 
so-called spiritual wavifestations of the Mahatmas have proved 
more potent in attracting people to Esoteric Buddhism thau 
the philoso hical expositions of Theosuphists, This humili- 
ating fact ts uot unnaturally ignored in Mrs. Sinnett’s little 
treatise, The J’urpose of Theosophy (Chapman & Hall). Since 
alchemy, astrolugy, sorcery, witchcraft—recognized by Mrs. 
Sinnett as practical results of the Esoteric doctrine in the past— 
are beyond resuscitation, there remained only modern Spiritualism 
as a vehicle for supernatural phenomena, without which no 
revival is galvanized into vitality. The nature of these manifesta- 
tions and their pretended connexion with Buddhism have received 
ample consideration. ‘he chief interest of Mrs. Sinnett’s thesis 
lies in the absolute universality claimed for the Esoteric doctrine 
of Theosophy. All the great religions of the world are per- 


meated by it, and orthodox Christians are either enslaved and — 


blinded by a mass of dogmas or are unconscious inheritors of the 
Theosophic faith (p. 31). The sole basis of this astonishing cun- 
clusion lies in certain real and fancied analogies between tie 


. ethics of Buddhism and Christianity; it is formed from a purely | 
theistic view of the Sermon on the Mount, considered apart from’ 


all the vital doctrives of Christianity (pp. 44, 45). What would 
Mrs. Sinnett say if with her cheerful agility we were to ignore 
the existence of the Mahatmas, the Teshu Lama, the doctrine of 
re-incarnation, and proceed to define Esoteric Buddhism as creed- 
less, godiess Buddhism plus Spiritualism? The ultimate purpose 
of Theosophy is “ the cultivation of spirituality” (p. 107), which 
surely might be attaived in a Christian country without the leat 

rochement to Buddhism, 

ew books for the young deserve more commendation than 
Professor Witt’s aduptations from Homer. The Wanderinys of 
Ulysses (Longmans & Co.) has all the agreeable qualities of 
the preceding volumes, and, like them, is translated by Mrs. 
Youngbusband into English that skilfully preserves the terse, 
expressive language aud admirable narrative style of the origival. 


(4) GEuvres de J. Michelet, Tome m1. Paris: Lemerre. 
) Virgile—Bucoliques et Georgi Traduction E, Pessonneaux, 
Charpentier, 


(6) Contes et nowvelies, Par Guy de Maupassant. Paris: Charpentier. 
(7) Chouans et bleus. Par Paul Féval. Edited by Charles Sankey. 
: Longmans. 


Children who would shun a metrical translation would delight in 
these bright and simple narratives. 

Those who may think the times are ripe for a Lamb-like 
lament for the decay of ushers will be agreeably disconcerted by 
reading A Little about Ushers (Remington & Co.) Mr, 
Anstey’s Dr. Grimstone is not more vivacious a portrait of an 
existing type of schoolmaster than are “ Mr. Frederick Feeder’s” 
sketches of ushers thoroughly life-like, Ushers, it seems, are 
& more numerous tribe now than ever, and present abundant 
‘diversities of temperament. “ Mr. Fveder,” himself an usher, 
gives a pathetic account of one day's dreary duties at a middle- 
class school, where life is a gloomy business for all concerned. In 
of © vious satire, there is acing author's 
ively recital to impair its sincerity, except per i 
tact that he went Mods” at 

The author of Early Flight (Bickers & Son) the not un- 
common plea of extreme youth on behalf uf the undeniable im- 
maturity of his poems. No one could be otherwise than lenient 
towards so young a poet as Mr. George Herbert Kersley, or treat 
disrespectfully poetry for which the world is “ partly indebted to 
my noted frieod Mr. Oscar Wilde.” Mr. Kersley is at his best in 
simple descriptive passages, and least satisfactory in certain 
sounets, particularly in one inspired by Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture, “The Triumph of the Innocents.” The artist's interpre- 
tation renders the pvet’s unnecessary, yet the description in the 
sounet is crowned by the superfluous opinion— 

All this, and is toid by means 

The poet's confidence in the immortality of his verse is 
tolerably notorious. In more than one of Shakspeare’s sonnets it 
finds the loftiest expression; yet that assurance of immortality is 
feeble compared with the sense of the importance of his poetry en- 
joyed by the anonymous author of WW is,erings (Sampson Low 
& Co.) He addresses his verse somewhat in the strain of Shelley 
_ in the “Ode to the West Wind” :— 

Go, wing your flight into the min 's of men, 
Ye flowing verses, writ with hope intense ; 
They may evoke a moral excellence 

From out the soul of this orb’s denizen. 

The old monkish legend of the founding of Oseney Ab 
related by Leland and Anthony 4 Wood, 4 re-told wf a raed 
entitled Great Tom, the Curfew Bell of Ov ford, by Otto Idlethorne 
(Paris: Librairie Européenne de Baudry). The stanzas are neatly 
turned, and the old ballad style is fairly imitated. 

Among our reprints are John Herriny, in cheap form (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) ; and the second edition of Sir W. Muir's Extracts 
from the Koran (‘lriitmer & Oo.) We must also notice new 
editions of three of Mr. Stanford’s haudy and useful County 
Guides—the second of Mr, Worth’s Sonersetshire, the second of 
Mr. Bevan’s Hampshire, and the third of Mr. Rye’s Norfolk. 

To Mr. Max U'Reil’s example we owe /he Leon and the 
(Dublin: Gill & Son), by an Amphibious Reptile. This “ complete 
answer to John Bulls Neighbour in her True Light” is more 
creditable to the writer's industry and research than commendable 
for dispassionate inquiry. The new volume of Mr. Henry Morley's 
excellent series of universal classics is Zhe Divine Comedy of 
Dante, transiated by Longfellow (Routiedge). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


- NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


| The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removep from 38 

| to 83 Southampton Street, All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMEN 18 should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hant, 
83 SournampPron Srreer, Strand, Lonvon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorvay Revrew, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr, B, F.StEvENns, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The SaturDay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place. on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 

| in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Comes of the SatuRDAY REVIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, 
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Dissenting Tolerance. Fallacies of Law Land Reform. 
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The Indian Budget. The Truth in Five Tongues. 

The Goethe Manuscripts at Weimar. Racing. 
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Peyer’s History of Swiss Travel. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


FIEDGES & BUTLER invite attention to 


tie following 


WINES AND SPIRITS. 


Sherry, Pale or Gold ............ 203., 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s, per doz. 
Very Choice Sherry 48s., 54s., 60s., 72s. 
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Old Pale Brandy, 21s., 24s., 30s., 36s. per imperial gallon. 


Fall priced Lists, &c., on application to HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155 Regent Street, London, and 30 King’s Road, Brighton. 


Shipping Cellars, Jerez, Spain. 


ALBERT P ALA OC E, Battersea Park. 
Admission, One Shilling, Associates’ Guinea Season Ticket. Children half 
Railway and adm Ludgate, London Bridge, Victoria, Addison 
and fifty other stations, One Shilling. 

The great rus in urbe resort of the million. Outdoor Musical Promenade and Electric 

The celebrated Viennese Lady Orchestra of Sixty Performers daily at 3.30 and 7.30. No 


HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
res. From Ten to Six daily. 


TIME, LABUUR, and MONEY may be saved by sending all 
for Magazines, HART'S ADVERTISING 
OF FICES. By a sing'e oraer an Advertise: be inserted in any number of 
Keligious or General. The Advertiser thus sav ot time and :abour, and receives only 
One Advertising Account instead of one from each p_ per. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of Schools, Colleges, Societies, Memorial and other Public Funds, 
inserted (at Publishers’ rates) in the Saturday Review, Guardian Church Times, Record, Times, 
‘d, Morning Lost, Spectator, Atheneum, @r any other pa paper in the word. 
HART’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STKEET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE, 
(THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY at SOUTH 


KENSINGTON will te CLOSED to the public after Monday, Asgust 31, preparatory 
to the removal of entire co ection, on loan, to the Bethnal Green M —~ gg x pling the 
construction of a sat Iding tor whi Portra: 


By ord r of the Trustees, 
GEORGE SCHARF, Director, Keeper, and Secretary. 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
1.—ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW DEPARTMENT. 
IL—MEDICAL DE? AR’ MENT (INCLUDING THE DENTAL AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAi, COUKSES), 
IIT._DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
IV.—EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 
of the abo... acd of Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (14 In number 
and varying trom to per annum), will be forwarded tree tw the 
RecisTRar of the College, or may be obtained trom Mr. CORNISH, 33 Pic y. Manchester. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER. Regictrar. 


MA4AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Master —The Rev. H. C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Ireiand, and Craven Scholar, 

The THIRD TERM, 1885, will begin on Friday, September 18. New Boys will be 
received on the previous da) by »»puintment. 

The work of every Bey is under the direct cuperviston of the Master. Particular attention 
to Boys, und there is special preparation fo 

esses giined in the eight months, last..July 1885, are :— First 

Clase nm en Final *Mathemat ical School ; First Class in Final School o: Natural Science ; First 
Ciass in Mathematics! Moe ut ons; Taree Second named sn Classical Moderations ; Une 
Oyen Mathematica! Schvlarsi:ip ; be ides minor 

Terms in the schoo -huuse ior vvard, tuition in subjects, and school subscrip- 

Sixty-nime Guineas er annuin. 

For information relu:ive to Chor.sterships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 

to the Reverend the MasT&u. 


MPRINITY COLL'GE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 


Highlands).—Ciuss.ca! Modern he lester & systematic, practical education 


fo. BOYS entering ear.) Pre;aration for the Univer ities, ‘ingles Civil service, 
Army, and other Exa: nine i ns. TWO SCHOLA of 430 a year or 
competition in August. i.ome prov.ded ior Holidays for Inviaw and Coion.al 


For particulars, prospectus, ac., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Gievalmond, by Perth, 


LEAMINGTON UOLLEGE.—Next_ TERM begins 
Septem er 22.—Aypply to the PRINCIPAL. 


K EL LY COLLEGE TAVISTOOK.— 
The TRUSTEES ha:e REDUCED the FEES at KELLY COLLEGE to £54 per 
annum (for boarders. A s College Buys are prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, 
and other examinat. ons. denier: Boys prepared for the Public Schvols ; the s.tuaton ts healthy, 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


| id. — a there is large ourts, Gymnasium 
Caryen EXi begins on September 22.—Apply to the 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

APPLICATIONS ‘or the PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 per annum, should 
be sent to the SeuRETARY ly) September 1. It is tenable by the Daughter of an Officer in the 
Army who isin aeede is in need of pecun ary assistance. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of ART, 


SCIENCE, and LICERATURE.—TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION. 


LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Private Professoria! Teaching of the H.ghest Class. 
Faculties of Fine Arts, Science. Languages, History, Literature, Music, &c. 
Teaching Centre of the Ss ndicate or Local Leevures of the University of Cambridge. 
Examining Centie o the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Professors and Instructors. 


E. A. Goodall, R.W.>oc. Rev, W. A. Hales, a 
RW Prof. Ed. Ernst Pauer 
bh. Wensley Russe Ferdinand Praeger. 
Rev. D.D. E. Prout, B.A. 
Henri Roche. A. J. Eyre. 
Dr. N. Heinemann, Otto Meane, 
Signor ie Ricci, B. 
ariano Vives. Mme. ‘Marie Pereira. 
. KR. V. Ma:chant, M.A. iss Amelia R >be 
E. Malden, M.A., F R.Hist.Soc., Mme. St. Ge maine 
Trinity Hall,‘ amoridge. Signor F. 
J.D. McCiure, B.A., Trusty Coll,, Cam- M. Louis 
E. Radford, LL.M., Trinity Hall, Cam- Pea — 
Trinity » A. rs, 
bridge. Frederick Miller. 
Dr. G. G. Zerffi, F.R.Hist.Soe. 


Ry J. , Poynter, B.A. Edwin Long, R.A., and J. B. Burgess, A.R.A., are Visitors in the 
The School utilises the valu: ‘ble Courts and Collections of the Crystal Palace for the pur- 
poses of instruction in Art 
The T TWENTY-SIXTH “sé SSION opens on Thursday, October 1. 
Superintendent 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Department. 


and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, CENTRAL 


INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical Enetruct}.. n under the direction of Professor Henrict, LL.D., F.R. 
Pro‘essor UNWIn, M.Inst.C.E , Pr: fessor AYRTON, Fi R.S., and Professor 
| F.R.S., will be commenced on Tuesday, 6. 

The Clothworsers’ Scholarship of £ £ 0'for three years, the Siemens Memorial Scholeschiie 
of «bo tor three years, ani two Mitchel ., Scholarships of £30 for two ears. one with tree 
eduration, will be awa ded on the results of the Entrance or Matriculation Examination, to 

‘or fu ticulars, and ior the programme uction, apply a 
; of at Gresham Couleze, 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


Cimyr and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, FINSBURY 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under fourteen years of age. 
College Courses provide Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Elec'rical Engi- 
Technical Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet-makers. Fee for the Session, inc Redes % of 
laborat ries and workshops, 19. Four Salers’ Company's Studentships of £30 tor two years, 
four Mitchel! Scholarshi 


3 of £39 \or two vears, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 jor two years 
(with free education) will be awarded on the result of the entrance ¢. ¥ ich will 
take place on Thursday, Qetuber 1, at 10 A.M. 


The SESSION COMMENCES on M October 5. 
For further partieui apply suet, Road, EXC. ; or at 
College, E. 


PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 
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St. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION ya com: on October when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered b MCh. ats P. 

TWO ENTRANCE SC eNCE £100. and. 60 
all & Students, will be otte be he! 
5, 6, and 7, and the su be Chemistry with either 

tes. 


Zool thi uy of Candi 
Specia af seid throughout the year for. the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVER eee of LONDON. 
Hospitel Appointments areo to Students without extra ch 
larships and Money Prizes of considerable value are te eS 
tion, as also several Medais. The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. my 
may be m Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
Students enccring tn 0 in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental Students = for 
aye Med Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
— fie peeiense and supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is kept in the 
retary's 
be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
_ W. M. ORD, Dean. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
fle End, E. will eommence on Thursday, October 1, 
As thee College will be vement, there will be no Public D stribution of Prizes 
this year. FOUR ENTRANCE value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered 
for competition at the end of S Fees wr Gotu and Hospital 
Practice, 90 ) Guineas. in one payment, or 100 Ley in three instalments. All Resident and 
IL free, and the holders of all the meaitent Appointments are pro- 
vided with aa and board entirely free of expense. The ident Appointments consist 
Five House-Ph, — Five House-Surgeonries, One and One Re- 
ceiving Room UO Tw rs and T'wo Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 
Special Classes for Fthe Preliminary, Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations ot the 
University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellow- hip of the 
Royal ‘College of Surgeons of England are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 
made for Medical and Surgical practice. The London Hospita! is now in direct eommunica- 
tion by rail and tram with all pee of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, District, East 
don, ~ South-Eastern Railways have stations within a minute's vem of the Mouspital and 
. For Pros: 


pectus cus and P apply y or by letter 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W.—EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and HOSPITAL. 


The WINiER SESSION will open on October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Mr. A J. PEPPER, M.S. 

The Annual Dinner of the Past and Present Students will take place the same evening, Dr. 
CHEADLE in the Chair. 
wont riday, pp Outeter 2,a CONVERSAZIONE will be held in the New School Buildings at 

-past 
The New Wing, containing 70 additional beds, was opened by Her Royal Ilighness Princess 
San Marchioness of Lorne, last y 

Five Open Scholarships in ‘Natural "Sci ence (one of the value of £10, and four of £50 each) 
will be o awed | for gompetiiven on Tuesday, September 22, and following day. 

The School Buildi: gs. to which large additions have been made, especially as regards the 
laboratories tor the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry. are in full working order. In uddi- 
tion to the Open Entrance Scholarships, Class Prizes, and usual appointments, Scho.arships will 
be offered for competition at the end of each year, open to all Pupils of the Hospital. 

Asan incentive to Clinical study all the merical aeons in the Hospital, including the 
Sve poss Surgeoncies, are open to pat without additional fee or expense of any kind, thus 

ng pecuniary of the highest importance to the student, 

ond. forming a valuable addition to the system of scholarships and prizes. ‘These otlices 

= competition, preference being given to the qualified perpetual pupils at the 
ospita 

Special classes are held for the Preliminary S ific and I diate M.B. of the 
U F. 


For cal Dean, or to the Medical Superintendent 
at the Hospital, 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
to receive applications from Students desiring to enter upon 


ST. MARY'S 


Te Academical year, payable 30 — in advance, on October 1, 
pa i; and May 1; to include Special Elementary and Prepuratory Instruction on four 


GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Comer, s,W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on Thursday, October 1, when an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS will be delivered by ‘'i1MOTHY HOLMES, Esq., F.R.C. S., at Four P.M. 

The following Ent:ance Scholarships will be for competition :— 

1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of Medical men who have entered the School 
during the current year. 2. Two Se ony each of £50 open to all students commencing 
their studies. he subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, se or German, 

-“ Blementery, Physics, and the examination will be held on Monday, October 
A Scholarship, value £99, o— to ail students who have entered the - dy dering the 

year. and who have passed the ist M.B. since 1884, 

Llementar Biviogy, Anatomy, Physiology, Practical Chemistry. 4. A ‘schulership, 

value £75, for students who have entered during the current year and =. $ the Oxford 

1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B. Subjects—Anatomy and Physiology. ‘The examination 
these Scholarships wii! be held Cay the month of October 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes pe! stu ‘de nts 

The Writes Brown £100 Exhibition. the William Brown £40 Exhibition, the Brackenbu' 

ze in_ Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32: the Polloc! 
Prize in Physiology, £18 the Johnson Prizein value £10 10s. ; the Treasurer's 
Prize, value £10 General Proficiency Prizes for tirst, second. and third year . of 
103, each ; Brodie Prize_in Surgery, the ‘Acland Prize in the 
ize. 


‘Sir ‘Charles Clarke's Pri the two 
are @ as result of are open to > the students without 
additional expense of any ki 
Cone and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, are given without extra fees. 
Several pet that of Obstetric Assistant. with a salary of £100 =| 
and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical Se 


mittee. 
Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual jocome, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Expenditure £12,000 


ELSTED SCHOOL ESSEX. 
Founded RICHAR’ 
LAVAL M.A., of St. John’s 


“ROWE. Nine others. 
ssistant-Masters— Rever 


DUCATION, MATRICULATION, ARMY, CIVIL 
LEGAL,and MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS.—Adaress, Recron, Great 


THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


earnestly solicited to forward © COLLECTIONS at HAR 
giving fo the Se SEC: ECRETARY, Royal Agricultural 
on. 
of this Inettation is Pensions to bona rmers, 
Widows, and unmarried Orpha: Six and Pen 
whom are over eighty years of f age, are now being maintained at an annua! cost of £14,000. 
~ ad cultivated var, ying from 2,000 100 acres, and have 
various causes of tion. pro- 
oe for the Clergy an tribution may be obtained of the SECRETARY 


back EXCURSION to GIBRALTAR, MADEIRA, 
ve, ACK. AERA tame register and 1 effec 
rter as a Go 
BTRAM NAVIGATION COMPANY have arranzed an the ON to GIB 
ADEIRA, and BACK (provided a sufficient number of Passengers offer). The Ship will 
ave London on ‘August 29, calling at Gibraitar, allowing a stay of two or three d days, ond 
Pe an ere she will stay about four days. t-class Pessengers on 


cargo. Fare, 40 Guineas, inclading provisions._For full 
ore ManaGeR, General Steam Navigation Company, $0 reat 


tothe. GENERAL 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVIVES D+SSERT +ERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


WILSON'S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
are the finest biscuits ever baked. Trial will 
convince. Sold in 2s., 33, and 5s. Tins, of 
Grocers, &c. — Sole Consignee, DAVID 
CHALLEN, Mildmay Road, London. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes: 
“TI always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. _ 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 
TIENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTU EXHIBITION, 18%. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 


Being unsweetened, WILSON’S AMERICAN 
EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS are suitable for alb 
luncheons and meals, No other Biscuits can. 
compare with them. Trial will convince. 


FRY’S” 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


UNIVERSALLY a BY THR FACULTY. 
ve and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 


For CONSTIPA’ TION, 
pp Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, Cerebral 
[NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chomies of the Paris Faculty, 69 Queen Street, City, London. 

(JRILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 

agreeable to take, and never pro‘uces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of unsuitable S les. The Rev. R. H. Baynes, 
Worcester Cathedval, w writes: “ The s ies are could desire, and my, tal str. 
ago. 


nt 
Ean » Qc P.;F.D. Hortian Mr. H. LAURAN E 
F.s.8.. Ovulist Optician, 14 OLD BOND scientifically his improved 
Spectacles 7. assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamrhiet on the preservati 
sight tre tree. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Birmingham, 5 Corporation Street. 


BATH CHAIRS, £2 2s., strong, light, and easily pro mee. 


Couches. 10, 103. 


filustrated Circular post JOHN GARTEN. New 
us! reular pos' 6A c 
London, W. Telephone No. 3,881, srendish 


FURNI SH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 
Bto sclect from. priced gue. with ms, post fren 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. W. Established 


ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of tho 
Atlantic. Five Sf crgamental unds, Six Levy 250 Rooms. 


hote re bles from ht o 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. an 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


’s Conditions include the following ; 
payment of Death-Claims : 
— protection against omission to pay premiums: 
Worlabide residence aiter one year in o cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed ‘Iwo Millions, Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Protits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made us at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other “oy 
Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, treet, London, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Fstablished 1836. 


LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C, KING STREET. 
INCUME and  UNDS 


£2,993,000 
“COR PORATION. 


ASSURANC 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., ano 434 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Five, Acsusenses have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
in hand exceed £3,300,0vv. 


LONDON 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET. E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHEnNIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS. LONDON.—Established 1782 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Ligh ning effected in all parts of the World. 
Lose clai d with promptitu e and liberality. 
WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS B. MAGUONALD } Joint Secretaries 


ag BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
daccording to the usual practice of other and Interest allowed 
monthly b: when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
accounts. Monee rece: ved on Deposit at 3 per cent. able on demand. 

k undertakes, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


Toral Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


ANNUAL SALE. TEN MILLIONS. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“ Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Ligsic. 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry Tuompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 


ROWLANDS 
ODONTO. 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 
SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite and 
promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 
A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. They have suc- 


ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


me PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
te. cunt See por Font for 10s., or 2) lbs. for 4s, 3d., to a ip 
Postal 6d, to 10.. 6d. may now be had 1 Post-Offices for id. 


BARBER & COMPANY. 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bisho; sgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—% Market St. 
Grove, W. 47 North St reet, Bristul—3 Corn Streew 
King's Cross, N. am—Qu Preston—Fishergate. 


adrant. 
42 Great Titchfield Street.W. Church street. 


Unequalled with wine, and really exquisite 
with milk, WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA 
TOAST BISCUITS have no equal for crispness 
and unique flavour. Trial will convince. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Inclading the Patent Sostenente Sounding 
assuring results in power and purity, length and sweetness of 
tone, that have not previously been attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W.. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
BISCUITS are equally delicious for Tea or 


EXTRA 
Dessert, and a great delicacy for Breakfast. Sold 


by Grocers, &c. Tins, 2s., 3s., 5s.—Sole Con- 
signee, D. N. TOAS T. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


"THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTIL 
| A PAINTED WALL MORE DURABLE. 
be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
ty TnE b&MbLOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpox DrroT: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, ST wc. 
Patterns. Prices. and Pasticulurs on receipt of Six Stam, 
International Inventions Exhibit.on—Siand 1095, West Arcade, Queen’ 's Gate. 


In order that the public may test the superd 

- quality as well as the economy of WILSON’S 

T R IA L, EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS, a sample 5s. tin 

will be sent carriage paid on receipt of 5s. by 

5s. DAVID CHALLEN, Sole Consignee, Mildmay 
Road, London. Grocers supply them, 


BOOKS, &c. 


Qo 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—All the 


New Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Subscri 
tion, ey Guinea per annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. i 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS.. 
The New Edition of MUDIE'S CLBARAnCS CATALOGUE, offering some of the 
es Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popul r Works 
|-hand Condition at the lowest current prices, is now ready, free. 
Mupie's SeLect Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W, 
President—Lord HOUGHTON, 

Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. i. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 

£3. year without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance of 26 ; life-member- 


ship, Fifteen volumes are a oat equate and ten to town 
to half-past 6. Catalogue, Supplement (1875-80), to Members, 4s, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent t by post at following rates 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY KEVIEW are required, for which 6d. eac wit) viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton § Street, Strand, 


TP)ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadil 


London. All the New and Standard 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and 


Just published, crown 8vo. vellum, 148 pp. 4s. 64. 
[JNDERCURRENT and AFTER-GLOW: an Elegy of 

England. By MAURICE ARDEY. 
London : GkorGR BEL & Soxs, York Street, Covent Garden. Clifton: J. BAKER & Sox. 
A STANDARD WORK FOR USE AMONG ARTISTS, 

Now ready. with 4 Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 5s. 

THE NEW EDITION OF 
FIELD CHROMATOGRAPHY. By J. Scorr Tayzor, 
to which the Artist 

at which it is igments which the Artist has ‘and that 


applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


WIxsorn & NEWTON, Limited, 39 to 40 Rathbone Place, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[August 15, 1885, 


— 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRABIES. | 
THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Percy Gre, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By KatHarixe Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Iva AsunwortH 


TayLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols, 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairrax 


Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 vols. 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Geek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 


WHAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By the Author 


of “The Two Miss Flemings” &c, 3 vols, (Nert week. 
SURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


Gerarp, Author of “ Reata,” “ Becgar my Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“Tis isa very fine novel......For the mere skill of its plot ‘The Waters of 
Hercules’ is as one in a thousand.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“*The Waters of Hercules’ is distinguished among the run of contemporary 
fiction by its originality of conception and of treatment. There is, indeed, no 
doubt that it is among the most remarkable novels of the year.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. 


By James Capron, M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE in 


NE WFOUNDI. AND and the WEST INDIES. By Captain W. R. 
Kenxnxuvy, R.N. Post 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. 


“A most de ightful and entertaining book...... The accounts of Newfoundland, 
of the primitive life of the colonists, and of the misdeeds of the French, are not 
only importaut but highly entertaining.’— Vanity Fuir, 


THE ROYAL MAIL ; its Curiosities and 
Romance. By James Witson Hype, Superintendent in the General 
Post-t)ffice, Edinburgh. New Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. with 
numerous | }lustrations, 6s. 

“ The whole of the volume is so full of fascination that, once taken up, it is 
difficult to iay it down.” —Times. 

* An extremely readable and meritorious book.”"—St. James's Gazette. 

“This volume is a storehouse of amusing anecdotes.”—/all Mail Gazette. 


AN ILL-REGULATED MIND: a Novel. 


By KatuartnE Author of “A Dreamer.” Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


HUGH MOORE: a Novel. By Evetyn Srone. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 
“ This is a particularly bright and pleasant story........A story which bristles 
with life."—Standard, 
“Is 6 lively and readable book.” —Saturday Review. 
“ Very brightly written, with good taste and good feeling.”—Daily News. 
“ There is freshness and life in this story, and it is told in a simple, casy, and 
graceful style.” —St, James's Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MADAME VILLARI’S NEW NOVEL. 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linpa Vittarr, 
oo “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters” &c, Crown 8vo, 2 vol. 
* She mites in a straightforward and unaffected style, which makes her story satisfactory 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


A LOST SON. By Mary Linsxitt, Author 
Hagar,” * Heather and the Northern Sea,” &c, Crown 8vo. 
43. 6d. (post free. (Ready, 
ORATORY. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN ORA- 


TIONS. Edited by Prof, ALEX. JoHNSTON. 3 vols. 7 ype gilt 
tops, in elegant cloth box, 15s. (Just ready. 
be 
with sone mankind in and wal heip them to beter ~ 
@tand great and friendly nation."’"—Saturday Keview. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


[THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICES.— 

See TUE BUILDER: also the late Professor Donaldson, by G. Godwin, F.R.S.; the 
filles Main Drainage Scheme; Lianberis Church ; Art F urniture at the Inventions—the 

al Subscription, 199.46 Catherine Street. ‘And all Newsmen.” 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 408 pp. cloth, 4s. 
A 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
ON AN ENTIRELY NEW METHOD, 


For Schools, Colleges, and Candidates preparing 
for Matriculation, Civil Service, Excise, University, 
Local, and other Examinations. 


By JOHN JACKSON, 
Principal, Commercial! and Grammar School. Belfast. 


This trea‘ise is a remarkable addition to Arithmetical Science. It has 
been prepared by a practical teacher who has proved after long years of 
experience that the abbreviations and new methods introduced are “of such 
wonderful utility and inherent value that quite 30 per cent. of labour and 
figures are saved in all rules. 

The rule of “ Incremental or Complementary Addition ” introduced for 
the fir-t time in a teaching manual completely ‘supersedes the rule of Sub- 
traction by a much easier | process, securing a saving of from 30 to 50 per 
cent, of figures. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 


BOOKS FOR SEA-SIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send, 
post free on application. a Copy of their CATALOGUE containing 
a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d, 5s., and 6s. POPULAR NOVELS, 
together with a large number of MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised in the Popular 
Novel Series are the following: —The Author of * Molly Bawn,”’ the 
Author of “John Herring, W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aitdé, Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté 


Sisters, $c. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. 


By R. 8S. Musuet, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW WORK BY “CAVENDISH.” 


Now ready, 8vo. handsomely printed in red and black, cloth gilt, extra, 5s. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. 


By “CAVENDISH,” 
Author of “The Laws and Principles of Whist” &c. Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., LONDON. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPES NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s, 
THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. B, Benesronp Horr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES. 
In we Brandreths" we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 


Tied Up.” and we may add that it is a de:ided improvement on his maiden effort. He has 
not only laid a firmer grasp on sone of those characters wh ch in his earlier work were rather 
| wanting in outline and Jndividuat itv. but he haz secured the interest of his readers by 
simplitying his stor, “The Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of ,ecrsonal 
characier, investigating the innermost life, and analysing te feelings of the hero, is wever- 
the'ess in great measure a politic:| novel. Mr Hoye writes of political life and the vicissi- 


tudes o: parties with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. Nota few of the 
casual pictures of society are exceedinzly fu thful and lively. Werepeat, in conclusion, that 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. 

HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A PRINCE of DARKNESS, By the Author of “The House 
on the Marsh” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. By B, L. Farseon, Author of 
ne Porter Square” &c, 3 vols. 
“It is rare to mect with so fey and original a story, and with one that is of such 
engrossing Morning 


COMEDIES from a COUNTRY SIDE. By W. Ovrrax 
Tristram, Author of “ Julian Trevor.” 1 vol. 
**Literary champagne and angostura.”’—Society. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
Dow's PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. Containing the 
Conservative Ministry and notices of Members recently elected. 
London ; WHITTAKER & Co. 


ww ready, Id. 
(THE PERSECUTION of the JEWS in ROUMANIA: a 
Information. By 


Detailed Account, fe t Official 
Davip F. SCHLOSS, M.A., 8 CL. (Oxon), Barrister- ~ 
D. Nurr, 270 Strand, W.C. And at Willing’s Bookstalls. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


—-+ 


A NEW NOVEL by the late HUGH CONWAY. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By HUGH CONWAY, 
Author of “Called Back,” “ Dark Days,” &c. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part IL. 


8. IGNATIUS—S. POLYCARP. Revised Texts, «ith Introductions, 

Dissertations, and Translations. By J. B. Ligutroor, D.D., D.C L., LL.D. 

Bishop of Durham. Vol. I. Yol. 11. Sections I. and il, Bemy 
Next week, 


GOCIAL QUESTIONS from the POINT of 


or ey of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. Luewetyy Davins, 
M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT FAIRFAX, of STEETON, 


preg Alderman, and Member for York, a D. 1666-1725. Compiled 
from Original Letters and other D »cuments py CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
bay ae Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.”” Demy 8vo, 


VERE HENRY, Lord HOBART, ESSAYS 


and MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of. With a Blogrophical Sketch, 
Edited by Many, Lady Hopart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 


(THE LIGHT of ASIA and the LIGHT of 


> WOKLD. A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics 

of the Buddha with the Story, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. By 
8. H. Ke.ioee, D.D., Professor in the Western Theolog.cal Seminary, 
Alleghany, Pa., U.S.A. eleven years Missionary to India, Corresponding 
_—T< of the American Oriental Society, Author of “A Gramwar ot the 
Hindi Language and Dialects” &c, Crown 8vo, 7s. 64, 


PRAYERS for PUBLIC WORSHIP. By 


Sete late JOHN SERVICE, D.D., Author of “ Sermons,” “ Salvation Here and 
&. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES, a Handbook 


of. By W. F. De Vismes Kang, M.A., M.R.1.A., Member of the Entomolo- 
gical Socie:y of London, &c, With Copperplate Illasirations. Crown 8vo. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


GOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. 


By ARCHIBALD Fores, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A. Oxon, LL.D. Glasgow.—New Volume. 


(THE PUNISHMENT and PREVENTION 


of CRIME. By Colonel Sir Epmunp Dv Canr, K.C.B., R.E , Chairman of 
Commissioners of Prisons, Chairman of Directors of Prisons Inspector- 
General of Military p wend Surveyor-General of Prisons. Cr. 8vo. 3¢. 6d, 


A an is AMES 
M LTHUS d his WORK. By J 


Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Bonar has performed a useful service to students of political economy in 
amen | them with this careful account of the life and teaching of Malthus 
He wrices with a thorough knowledge of the economist he is expounding. 
His book will be read with interest.”—St. James's Gazette. 


QOVERPRESSURE i in HIGH SCHOOLS in 


DENMARK. By Dr. HeErtet, Municipal Medical Officer, Copenhagen. 
Translated from the Danish by C. Goprrey SéREN-EN. With Introduc- 
tion by J. Cricuton-Browne, M.D., LL.D,, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS, 


F,LEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


By H. S. Hatt, BA., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Master of te Military and Engineering Side, Clifton Coliege, ard 8. R. 


Knicut, B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Glove 8vo. 33. 6d.; with 
Answers, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW LATIN COURSE. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. First 


Year. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School, Globe 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s.; picture covers (post free, 2s. 4d.) 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


LONDON: J, & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 188. 
A™MBUSHES and SURPRISES; being a Description of some 


f the most Famous Instances of the the Lie into Ambush Roruetes of Arm 
from the Time. (annibal to Indian With Portrai 
General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. Colouel B. LLESON, ©.8.1., Author of * 
Decisive Batties of India” &c. 


London; Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


| aes youthful passion has few equals in the strange beauty of 
delicate beauty. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON’S 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. 


The GRAPHIC says :— 

Whether the reader accepts Mrs. Lynn Linton’s conclusions or he will be 
strock by the earnestness avd the dramatic skill with which they are argued an@ 
illustrated, and there is hardly a page that is not fertile in suggestion. And he 
canrot fail to admire, if on:y from a literary point of 2 the often +plendid 
eloquence into which the authoress not seldom rises. bending. f of Christopher's 

its half sensuous, 


half mystical, but always 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T.” 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
The Popular Author of “ Which Shall it Be?” &c. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 


The AMERICAN BOOKSELLER says 


A Second Life.” by Mrs. Alexander, is another of those delightfully-told stories 
she gives to the public now and the::. The charm of her writings is their perfect 
naturalness. The characters are well delineated and never overdrawn, vut really 
do exist with marked distinction. 

“ The minor characters are cleverly drawn, and 

“ The author has undoubted capacity for sketching character.”—Speeiaior. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. 
3 vols. 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


“ My Wife’s Niece " is a book which deserves singling out from the ran of ordinary 
ceecccee For we have writing in excelient taste and in purest English, a 
genuine gift of expression, and a keen insight into most of the phases of human 
life. A better-drawn character than that of Alf Norton, whose ideas of the 
characteristics of biue bivod were that they consisted of ** boisterousness, a sublime 
frankness, and a coutempiuous di-reg.rd of others and of conventioual usages,'” 
could not be conceived ; und tis p or wife, whose feeiings and good taste are con- 
stantly being outraged, makes a capital foil to her vulgar spouse. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. 
By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of “Godfrey Helston” &c. 
3 vols. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 
A Record, 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Third Edition, 6s. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 
A very clever, readable novel, with excellent portraits and some admirable talk 


NEW ADDITION TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Now ready, each 6s, 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances Mary 


PeEaRD. New and Cueaper Edition, crown 8vo. 


MORNING POST. 


and minute character studies, “‘ Near Neighbours” is qubpaewne” 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
1 vol. 6s. with a Portrait. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S 
RECOLLECTIONS, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


MY EXPERIENCES IN HOLLOWAY PRISON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 241 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PROF. VAMBERY’S NEW WORK, “ The COMING STRUGGLE 


for INDIA,” is now ready at all Booksellers’, price 5s. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION now ready, 5s. 


MACKENZIE WALLACE’S “RUSSIA.” 


“ As an account of the social and political condition of Russia this book may truly be pronounced the best yet published in the English language.”— Guardian. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the POPULAR EDITION of 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE is now ready, 


price 7s. 6d., embracing ENGLISH PLAYS. 
Vol. I. contains SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, 7s. 6d. ! Vol. II. contains ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION, 7s. 6d. 
Each Volume is complete in itself. 


The EIGHTH DIVISIONAL VOLUME (containing INTER—MEL) of 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work of Reference 
to all the Words in the English Language. With numerous Illustrations. Now ready, 10s. 6d. 
N.B.-The first Eight Divisional Volumes can be had bound together into 4 vols. half morocco, each 21s. 


“ Any one who desires to estimate the thoroughness with which this work is executed should take, on the one hand, such an article as that on the verb ‘Go,’ the 
various uses of which are traced through more than five columns; and, on the other hand, the ite:n ‘ at ed — its compact scientific and medical account of that 
substance; and ‘ Gaosticism,’ with its terse summary of a som :what obscure theological 


Just published, 21s. ; half-Roxburghe, 25s. 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY: a Record of the Doings of the English 


Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by Smney J. Low, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, London, and F. & Puuue, M.A., late Broiesor of 
History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, assisted by eminent Writers. 
‘ “ This book will really be a great boon to every one who makes a study of English history.”—Atheneum. 


Just published, 2s. 6d. 


ABOUT GOING to LAW. By Arraur Joun WiLttaMs. 


The Manchester Examiner says :—*‘ Mr. Williams's advice will be found simply invaluable. His manual is one which should be in the hands of landlord and tenant, 
-of master and servant, of tradesman and purchaser; in short, of every man and woman of mature age.” 


SECOND EDITION now ready, 1s. 


OUR COLONIES and INDIA: How We Got Them, and ar We Keep Them. 


By Professor Crai, Ransome, M.A. Oxon. 
“« An excellent little handbook.” — Times. 


Just published, 5s. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL of PAINTING. By Henry Havarp. Translated by 


G. PowEtt. With about 100 Illustrations. 
N.B.—This is a New Volume of the FINE-ART LIBRARY, Edited by Mr. Jonn Sparkes, of which the following Books are now ready :— 


‘THE ENGLISH SCHOOL of PAINT- THE FLEMISH SCHOOL of PAINT- ; ARTISTIC ANATOMY. By Professor 
by ING. By Prot. A. J. Wavrens. ‘Translated by Mv With about 100 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE LIBRARY OF THE POETS. 


May now be had of all Booksellers as below. 


” ” 95 6d. | SHERIDAN and GOLDSMITH........ 2 vols. ” » 2s, 6d. 
95.60. | SHAKESPEARE 12 vols. » 15s, Od. 
— Y will short, the i f MIN. 
& this IATURE LIBRARY of the POETS in MONTHLY VOLUMES. Prospectuses, 
. BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


“ Unquestionably the cheapest library ever published.’’—ookseller. 


CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY, consisting of the Best Books of the Best Authors, 


teeming ty Scotch, Irish, and American Writers. Each ls. ; or in cloth, each 2s, 


Sir WALTER Scort. AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
y Lo SKETCHES BY BOZ. By Cuares Dickeys, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By CHartes DICKENS, 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. By sir WALTER SCOTT. SELECTED LAYS AND ESSAYS. By Lord Macauray. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lord Lyrroy. HARRY LORREQUER. By Caan.es Lever 
— 

PRACTICAL ART MANUALS. With Coloured Plates. 
ANIMAL PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By Freperick TAYLer. 5s. NEUTRAL TINT, A COURSE OF PAINTING IN. By R. P. Lerron. 5s. 
“CHINA PAINTING. By FLorence Lewis. 5:3. SEPIA PAINTING, A COURSE OF. By R.P - © 


FIGURE PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By B.Macantuur and J. Moore. 
Price 7s. 6d. TREE PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By W.H.J. Boor. 5s. 


a See IN WATER COLOURS. First and Second Series. Cloth, WATER-COLOUR PAINTING BOOK. By R. P. 1 -— & 


DICTIONARIES PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY. 


“CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 186th Thousand. 3s. 6d. DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Davenport Apams, New 
“QASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 5lstThousand. 3s. 6d. and Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

* CASSELU/S LATIN DICTIONARY. 48th Thousand. 3s, 6d, CAS*ELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. With 600 Illustrations, 7s. 64, 
DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 16th Edition. 3s. 6d. THE DICTIONARY OF MECHANICS, ° 4 vols. each 2Is. 


“CASSELL’S OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDES,” says The Times of July 28, 1885, 


“are attractive volumes, abounding in pictures and well wore We have their guides to the GREAT WESTERN, the ne. and the LONDON AND 
NORTH-WESTERN, and they form an admirable means of making a journey on any of these railways both instructi of interest.”— These three 
Guides may now be obtained at all Booksellers’ and the Railway Bookstalls, each ls, ; 5 or posh Seen, en ta. Is. 3d. ve and foll — 


NOTICE.— A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of nearly One 


Thousand Volumes published by Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY, ranging in price tom upc o Trent in, wi be sent on request post free to any 


nal oy: CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
“at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, August 15, 1885. 
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